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Preliminary remarks 


The morphology of the infinitive in three Indo- 
European groups, Indo-Iranian, Celtic, and Hittite, 
suggests that they may share similar features: they 
differ from the rest of the Indo-European languages 
in that they use more than one infinitive (unmarked 
for tense/voice). The first two groups for the most 
part retain membership in nominal paradigms, reflec- 
ting the reconstruction of the Indo-European infini- 
tive as a wide variety of oblique verbal abstracts in 
Proto-Indo-European. A primary aim of this study is 
to examine the syntactic shift from the Proto-Indo- 
European verbal abstract to the infinitive in the 
various daughter languages, to reconstruct the syntax 
of the infinitive/verbal abstract, and to propose a 
relative chronology of various infinitive features 
(word order, voice, etc.) and constructions in Indo- 
European. The first step in the comparison of these 
three language groups is the description of infiniti- 
val syntax for Vedic Sanskrit (Rigveda), Old Iranian 
(Avesta), Old Irish, and Hittite. The features fo- 
cused upon are the relationship of noun phrases 
within the clause to the infinitive, i.e. treatment 
of subordinate subject and object case selection. 

The following constructions are described for 
the languages under study: 

Rigveda: imperative, main clause predicate, 
predicate in relative clauses, purpose clauses (with 
and without subordinator), temporal clauses, verb 
complements (to verbs whose subject/object controls 
equi noun phrase deletion or allows independent sub- 
ject), adjective and noun complements; 

Avesta: identical use to Rigveda, except that 
infinitive subject undergoes raising to object; the 
infinitive does not appear in temporal clauses or as 
noun/adjective complement; 

Old Irish: purpose clauses, verb complements 
(to verbs whose subject/indirect object controls equi 
noun phrase deletion or which allow independent sub- 
ject or raise subject to object) and sentential sub- 
ject; 

Hittite: imperative, purpose clauses, verb 
complement (to verbs whose subject/direct object con- 
trols equi noun phrase deletion; impersonal verbs; 
pat- 'give'), noun/adjective complements. 


A comparison of the three groups establishes 
enough similarities in certain clause types to recon- 
struct their use in Proto-Indo-European: purpose 
clauses and complements to verbs whose subject con- 
trols coreferential deletion of infinitive subject. 
Use as imperative, though not found in Old Irish (on- 
ly Middle Irish with features not matching the rest 
of Indo-European), is wide-spread enough to indicate 
that it is also inherited. These reconstructions 
point to developments dating from the period of unity 
and suggest that though Proto-Indo-European did not 
have a morphologically separate category of infinitive, 
such use was signalled by syntactic means. Other 
clause types (complement to verbs whose object con- 
trols coreferential deletion of infinitive subject, 
clauses with independent subject, with subject 
raised to object/subject of main clause verb), though 
each found in at least two of the three groups, do 
not embed to similar verbs or otherwise share enough 
features to postulate inheritance from Proto-Indo- 
European. Use of infinitive in the Rigveda and Aves- 
ta aS main clause predicate, with tense/mood marked 
by means of be (copula *as-, 'become' *bhä-) when not 
indicating present indicative action, is easily es- 
tablished as an Indo-Iranian construction, but is 
found nowhere else in Indo-European. Complements to 
nouns and adjectives, though well-attested in Indo- 
European languages not included here, are used infi- 
nitivally so rarely in these groups that they are 
probably to be considered independent developments in 
all Indo-European languages. 

This study not only attempts to reconstruct in- 
finitive syntax but also to identify the mechanism of 
change which allowed the nominal verbal abstract to 
function infinitivally and in most languages to ulti- 
mately become associated with the verbal system. The 
Indo-Iranian infinitive and Old Irish verbal noun are 
still part of nominal paradigms. This morphological 
feature allows a high degree of indeterminacy in pur- 
pose clauses and complements to subject controlling 
equi verbs, namely, in the two clause types recon- 
structed for Proto-Indo-European. Here the verbal 
abstract may be interpreted in many passages as 
either nominal or infinitival. These languages pre- 
serve vestiges of an indeterminacy which must have 
existed since the period of Indo-European unity. It 
is proposed that the Rigveda and Old Irish are the 
closest of all Indo-European languages to the infini- 
tive grammar reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European. 


This study is a revision of my UCLA doctoral 
dissertation. That version was written under a com- 
mittee whose views on and interests in. historical 
linguistics are widely divergent. I have thought it 
worthwhile to maintain the direction of the earlier 
work: for Indo-Europeanists, specialists in only one 
of the subgroups, or for those who are interested in 
theoretical aspects of linguistics in general and 
diachronic syntax in particular. I gratefully reiter- 
ate my indebtedness to my committee whose guidance in 
interpreting the data and handling theoretical dis- 
cussion was invaluable: Professors Sandra A. Thomp- 
son, Patrick K. Ford, Jaan Puhvel, Alan Timberlake, 
and Terence H. Wilbur, all of UCLA. Prof. Dr. Paul 
Thieme of the University of Tübingen should not go 
unmentioned; his rigorous criticism during his visit 
to Los Angeles in Spring 1976 helped keep too many 
errors from creeping into my Indo-Iranian chapters. 
But just as valuable as my teachers' guidance was the 
encouragement and patience of my Friend Kenneth E. 
Harper without whom this task would have weighed 
heavier. 
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CHAPTER 1. THE INDO-EUROPEAN PROBLEM 


1.0 INTRODUCTION. The nominal origin of the 
Indo-European infinitive has been recognized since 
the earliest.studies in comparative Indo-European 
grammar (Bopp 1816:37f.). Oblique cases (dative, 
accusative, genitive, locative singular) of action 
nouns derived from a variety of nominal stems form 
the infinitives which appear in the daughter lan- 
guages. For example, Classical Sanskrit has one in- 
finitive, -tum, historically the accusative singular 
of a -tu- stem. In the earlier Vedic period of San- 
skrit, this same -tu- stem was used as infinitive not 
only in the accusative, but also in the dative case 
(-tave). These Vedic forms are entirely homophonous 
with not only primary (nonderived) nouns such as 
krätu- 'strength; intelligence’ (sg nom krätuh, gen 
krätoh, dat krätave, acc Krütum), but also with nouns 
formed from verbal roots, for example gätu- < gä- 
rgo! (sg nom ga@tth, gen gätöh, dat gätave, acc gätüm). 
Likewise, an Old Iranian infinitive like Avestan 
gättöi 'to go' is the dative singular of the verbal 
root gä- 'go', to which -ti- has been suffixed. In 
Celtic, the same situation obtains, with dative and 
accusative cases of verbal nouns used as infinitives. 
For instance, Old Irish nom lé¢etud 'leave' has an 
accusative (l&cad) and dative (l&iceiud, usually with 
preposition do 'to, for') which are predicates in 
subordinate clauses.  Latin's present active infini- 
tive in -re (e.g. amare 'to love') is the locative 
singular of the s-stem, *-sZ. Greek has an infini- 
tive (present active) in -etn (e.g. mathe£n 'to 
learn') which likewise reconstructs to a locative 
singular of the extended heteroclite stem, *-esen. 
Germanic uses *-on (Gothic gtban 'to give'), the re- 
flex of an accusative singular n-stem, *-onom. And 
SO On. 

Indo-Iranian preserves all stems reconstructible 
for Indo-European; Celtic also keeps a wide range, 
while Hittite preserves two. This contrasts with 
other languages which generalize one form: Germanic, 
Baltic, Slavic, Tocharian, and Armenian. Greek and 
Latin each retain several formations, but use each one 
to mark independently developed tense and voice dis- 
tinctións. Latin and Balto-Slavic have forms called 
supine which is historically an infinitive in *-tum, 
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now in specialized use as predicate in purpose 
clauses after verbs of motion. 

So we see that there is no category which can be 
reconstructed as infinitive per se in Proto-Indo- 
European--just a wide variety of action nouns in ob- 
lique cases. Yet most Indo-European languages have a 
morphologically separate infinitive entrenched in the 
verbal system. The problem, therefore, has already 
been well established by over a century of morpholo- 
gical investigation. This morphological orientation 
has been so strong that syntactic statements have 
generally been made in terms of morphology rather 
than the syntactic properties which characterize the 
infinitive. The unknown aspect which past studies 
have not yet explained is how the infinitive devel- 
oped from a member of several fully productive nomi- 
nal paradigms to a subcategory of the verbal system. 
A description of this unexplained process, the syn- 
tactic shift from the nominalized verb to the more 
verbal infinitive, is the major goal of this study. 

Parallel to the development from nominal to ver- 
bal category is a morphological restructuring. Most 
daughter languages have, with the above-mentioned 
exceptions of Latin and Greek, reduced the large in- 
ventory of Proto-Indo-European forms to one. Notable 
exceptions to this general trend are Indo-Iranian, 
Celtic, and Hittite, where the retention of more than 
one infinitive is striking. In fact, the shift to 
verbal status has not even started in Old Irish. 

This has led more recent researchers to question the 
infinitival function of that language's verbal noun 
(i.e. nominalized verb). For details of this discus- 
sion, see below 5.0. The majority of forms in the 
Rigveda, the oldest stage of Sanskrit attested, are 
still members of productive nominal paradigms and in 
some cases, still completely homophonous with non- 
infinitive forms. The closely related, but much 
later attested Avestan of the Old Iranian group pre- 
serves a similar stage, but slightly more removed 
from productive nominal forms. Hittite, the earliest 
attested of all three language families, has two in- 
finitives morphologically separate from the nominal 
forms. The morphological types of the three groups 
will be described shortly (1.1). 

These three families then preserve the same mor- 
phological stage as, or one very similar to, that 
which we reconstruct for Proto-Indo-European. On the 
basis of this archaic similarity, we can expect that 
interesting insights may be gained into this problem 
by comparing their syntax. One drawback, however, 
exists even before we can initiate this comparison: 
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no thorough syntactic description exists for any of 
these languages. There are, to be sure, syntactic 
descriptions made for each, the most comprehensive 
studies being Sgall 1958 for Rigveda, Benveniste 
1935a for Avestan, Gagnepain 1963 for Old Irish, and 
Ose 1944 and Kammenhuber 1954-55 for Hittite. These 
are, unfortunately, not very detailed and do not give 
enough information for purposes of reconstruction. 
Because of this, a major part of this study is devo- 
ted to describing the syntax of each language in 
terms that lends itself to comparison. In the case 
of the Rigveda (Chapter 2), the data base used here 
is larger than any other ever compiled for this lan- 
guage's infinitives. This is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the Avestan infinitive (Chapter 3) which is 
based upon the collection verified as morphologically 
infinitival by Benveniste (see discussion 3.1). From 
these two chapters, a comparison is made which at- 
tempts, for the first time, a reconstruction of Indo- 
Iranian infinitive syntax. While the first two chap- 
ters are purely descriptive, the third one--diachron- 
ically oriented--for the first time in this study 
takes an analytic, interpretive approach. The large 
inventory of forms and the numerous cases which the 
infinitive selects as object (accusative, genitive, 
dative) has caused a great amount of confusion re- 
garding Indo-Iranian (especially the Rigveda) syntax. 
It is hoped that this study will dispel some of this 
confusion. For my description of Celtic (Chapter 5), 
I use Old Irish, since this is the earliest language 
of that group which is sufficiently preserved to as- 
semble a base for description and comparison. For 
this chapter, I rely on the collection made by 
Gagnepain (1963) from the glosses on Latin texts. 
Hittite, like Indo-Iranian and Celtic, has been dealt 
with previously, but in studies not detailed enough 
for my purposes here (see 6.1). In this study, I 
take my collection from Ose (1944) and Kammenhuber 
(1954-55), while presenting an entirely new descrip- 
tion (Chapter 6). 

Only after thoroughly investigating the syntax 
of these three groups is a comparison of Proto-Indo- 
European feasible. In Chapter 7, I compare the re- 
sults of each chapter to form a picture of what 
might have existed in Proto-Indo-European. I employ 
the comparative method, long used for phonology. The 
aim of the present study is not to establish methodo- 
logical strategies for syntactic reconstruction, 

Such questions, however, are highly relevant to cur- 
rent research, to which I wish to add the results of 
this survey, hoping that they will aid the develop- 
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ment of more theoretical aspects of this field. 


1.1.0 MORPHOLOGY. The formations used asinfin- 
itives in the Rigveda, Avestan, Old Irish, and Hit- 
tite will be briefly reviewed here. References to 
morphological discussions of each language will be 
presented in the appropriate sections; for general 
reviews of Indo-European forms, see Brugmann 1897/II. 
1:638f. 

As mentioned in the opening paragraphs above, 
the infinitive is formed from oblique cases (dative, 
accusative, locative) of nominalized verbs. These 
are formed by adding to the verbal root a nominaliz- 
ing suffix, e.g. RV gä- 'go' + -tu-: g&th- 'going'. 
When referring to these nouns without regard to their 
syntactic properties, either nominal or infinitival, 
I will call them verbal abstracts. When they fill a 
NP slot in the sentence, I will simply designate them 
by the traditional terms substantival or nominal; 
when they function as predicates in sentences or 
clauses, I call them infinitives. 


1.1.1 RIGVEDA. The stems from which the Rig- 
veda forms derive are for the most part intact para- 
digms.  Paradigmatic criteria have been used in the 
past to determine if a given infinitive should be ac- 
cepted as such on formal grounds. If a noun stem ap- 
pears in a case form which is no longer used nominal- 
ly or if it is only attested in one of the cases that 
an infinitive uses (e.g. dative, accusative), it is 
an infinitive. If an ordinary case is used with an 
unusual stem, it is considered isolated and therefore 
already an infinitive (Arnold 1904:430f., Wolff 1907: 
2). 

The following is a listing of all forms found as 
infinitives in the Rigveda. 1-3 are never attested 
as nominal forms in the Rigveda and are therefore im- 
possible to confuse with substantives. 2-3 are 
formed from Proto-Indo-European nominal stems but are 
no longer associated with any paradigms. 4-19 are 
members of still-intact paradigms. General discus- 
sions of the entire inventory can be found in Brug- 
mann 1897/11;1413f., Brunnhofer 1881:332, Whitney 
1889:347f., Macdonell 1916:190f., Renou 1952:311f. 


l. -dhyai 
2. -sant 
3. -tavat 
4-9 heteroclites: 
4. -ane (dative -an- stem) 
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5. -ant (locative -an- stem) 
6. -mane (dative -man- stem) 
7. -vane (dative -van- stem) 
8. -tari (locative -tar- stem) 
9. -tani (locative -tan- stem) 


10. -ase (dative -as- stem) 
11-12 -tu- stems: 

11. -tave (dative) 

12. -tum (accusative) 
13-15 -ti- stems: 

13. -(t)aye (dative) 

14. -tim (accusative) 

15. -tau (locative) 
16-18 root stems: 

16. -e (dative) 

17. -am (accusative) 

18. -£ (locative) 

19. -äya (dative a-stem) 


-dhyat (1) is generally accepted as the most ar- 
chaic Rigvedic (and Indo-Iranian) infinitive. Its 
origin and history are highly uncertain: it is the 
only Indo-Iranian form with no basis in nominal para- 
digms. Attempts to link it with the Greek middle in- 
finitive -sthai are phonologically unsound:  IIr 
*-dhy- corresponds to Gk -ss-, not -sth- (Benveniste 
1935b:208). Delbrück (1869:103, 1888:411) and Renou 
(1937a:28) saw an old dative ending in -yat. Bar- 
tholomae (1889b:234, 1890:151f.) argued for a suf- 
fixed verbal root dhä- plus dative endings: *dhä-yai. 
Pisani (1954:62f., 1955:219f.) proposed a connection 
to other Indo-European verbal nouns, comparing it to 
OHG -annes, -anne, Lat -endt. For morphological dis- 
cussions, see Delbrück 1869:103, Bartholomae 1889b: 
234f., 1890, Brunnhofer 1889, Benveniste 1935a: 
Chapter 2, 1935b:207f., Pisani 1954, 1955. 

-sant (2) belongs to no Rigvedic paradigm. It 
is, however, the locative singular of an extended 
Proto-Indo-European heteroclite stem (see 4-9 below): 
-sar (nom/acc)/-san (oblique). Although heteroclite 
stems with other extensions are still found with rel- 
atively intact nominal paradigms, this isolated loca- 
tive form is only found as an infinitive in the Rig- 
veda; its connection to nominal paradigms has been 
completely lost. 

-tavái (3) is an "emphatic" form of the dative 
-tave (see 11. below). This form is never used nomi- 
nally. Two formal peculiarities exist: the accentu- 
ation is anomalous in that each infinitive in this 
case carries two accents, e.g. pätaväi 'to drink’. 
When line final, it is followed by the emphatic par- 
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ticle u. Thurneysen (1908) explained its "emphatic" 
ending by deriving it from the suffixed emphatic par- 
ticle vá or vá u. Thurneysen does not seem aware of 
the fact that vá and vá u are always found in second 
position in the sentence; they never occur after a 
finite verb (see Delbrück's examples (1888:402f.)). 
For morphological discussion, see Delbrück 1888:413, 
Bartholomae 1889b:224f., Thurneysen 1908. 

The term "heteroclite" (4-9) refers to an ar- 
chaic Indo-European neuter nominal formation whose 
most striking characteristic is a stem alternation of 
the type r (nom,acc)/n (oblique). The nouns from 
which infinitives of this group are formed often have 
a consonantal stem extension preceding the r/n; for 
example, -tar-/-tan-. For a complete discussion of 
Indo-European heteroclite formation, see Benveniste 
1935b:Chapter 1. Some studies (Delbrück, Porzig, 
Sgall) tend to cast doubt on the infinitival charac- 
ter of some of these, while others (Bartholomae, 
Oldenberg, especially Renou) confirm their infiniti- 
val status. For morphological discussion, see Del- 
brück 1869:82, Bartholomae 1892:495f., Neisser 1894: 
39-54, Oldenberg 1901:302, Porzig 1924:270-3, Renou 
1937b:73-5, Sgall 1958:157. 

-ase (10), the dative of an -as- stem, is com- 
monly used as an infinitive; it is never compounded 
with a prefix (Renou 1954:386), as are other forms 
(e.g. -ti-). For discussion, see Oldenberg 1901:311, 
Sgall 1958:179-80,Renou 1954:383. 

-tu- (11, 12)! originally used no prefix (Renou 
1937a:17), but this distinction has since collapsed. 
Renou aiso noted (p. 17) that many of this form are 
either passive or otherwise close to finite use. Ver- 
bal roots which take this suffix do not have infini- 
tives of the root type (16-19; cf. Sgall 1958,Jeffers 
1972:52). This fact has been used to argue in favor 
of this as a productive infinitive suffix. The da- 
tive (-tave) is the most common case form of this 
stem; the accusative (-tum) is distinctly minor in 
the Rigveda. By the time of Classical Sanskrit, 
however, -tum is the only infinitive which Sanskrit 
uses; all other forms have disappeared from use by 
that time. The absence of -£- in the dative depends 
upon the phonological shape of the root. 

Root stems form dative, accusative, and locative 
infinitives; the dative is by far the most common and 
most productive of all Rigveda infinitive classes. 
The designation "root" refers to the fact that the 
noun stem is the bare root: no other formative, such 
as thematic vowel, intervenes between root and in- 
flectional ending. In some cases, the accusative 
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root infinitive has the same form as the absolutive 
in -am. Of these, Pischel (1889) took only those 
with lengthened grade root vowel as absolutive 
(näyäm) while those with normal grade (näyäm) are in- 
finitives. Renou (1923:382) used syntactic criteria 
to distinguish these: only those after gak-'be able’, 
vid-'know', arh-'be able', ams-"succeed', vaé-'wish' 
are admitted as infinitives. For morphological dis- 
cussion, see Brunnhofer 1890, Neisser 1902, 1906:315- 
25, Oldenberg 1905:355-9, Wolff 1907, Sgall 1958:158f 

-äya (dative a-stem) is generally excluded as an 
infinitive, even though Delbruck (1888:425) and 
Brunnhofer (1890) did admit it. I will, however, in- 
clude it in the syntactic discussions since it some- 
times displays the same syntactic features as other 
productive datives. It appears to be a developing 
infinitive formation during the Vedic period. 

As mentioned above, -ti- and -tu- stems are lim- 
ited by such factors as noncompounded versus com- 
pounded stem. -tu- and root stems also appear to be 
in complementary distribution based upon the phonolo- 
gical shape of the root. Assignment of infinitive 
class to any root has no lexical basis. Many roots 
form more than one infinitive, for example: 


bhr- 'caxry': bhäradhyai, bhärtave, bhártum 

pā-  'drink': ptbhadhyat, patavai, pätave, 
pitáye, pttim 

yaj- 'worship': yajadhyat, yástave, yajathaya 


1.1.2 AVESTAN. The following infinitive forms 
are admitted for Avestan; the Vedic correspondences 
are included in parentheses. 


l. -dyäi (RV *-dhyai) 
2,3 -ah- stem (RV -as-): 
2. -ayhé (dative -ah- stem - RV -ase) 
3. -ayö (locative -ah- stem) 
4,5 -tay- stem (IIr *-ti-): 
4. -té, -t3e, -tayaé (dative -tay-stem = RV -taye) 


5. -tī (instrumental -tay- stem) 

6. -öi, -Z (dative root stem= RV -e) 

7. -t&, -töi (probably dative root stem with t- 
enlargement; see Benveniste 1935a:67) 

8. -menéá (dative -man- stem - RV mane) 

9. -vanoi (dative -van- stem = RV -vane) 


10. -an (accusative ä-stem) 


With the exception of 10, all infinitive groups 
listed above are admitted by Benveniste as true in- 
finitives (see 3.1). 10. is readmitted here because 
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it appears in passages syntactically identical to 
other infinitives (viz. predicate infinitive). 

-dyäi (1) is definitely cognate to RV -dhyai; 
Avestan, however, preserves formal archaism by allow- 
ing this class to be formed on both thematic and 
athematic stems (Benveniste 1935a:74). Both lan- 
guages allow formations from tense stems. 

A few differences are apparent when comparing 
the Avestan infinitives based on nominal paradigms 
with the Vedic roster (1.1). First of all, no in- 
strumental infinitive is ever found in the Rigveda; 
the fact that it appears only once (apayeiti 
Y 32.11) indicates that this hapax legomenon may be a 
mirage.” On the other hand, the -ti- locative 
(RV -tau) is absent here. The -tu- stem, so produc- 
tive in Vedic and which in the accusative becomes the 
Classical Sanskrit infinitive, is notably missing. 
The heteroclite stems, already archaic in the Rig- 
veda, are somewhat depleted by the time the Avestan 
texts appear. 


1.1.3 OLD IRISH. The most complete list of 
verbal noun types for Old Irish is found in Thurney- 
sen (1946:445-55). 1-6 listed below are formations 
which are used for infinitives in other Indo- 
European languages. 7-12 are Irish developments; 
they are either found only in Old Irish as verbal 
nouns, or elsewhere as action nouns, but not infini- 
tives (as in 8; see note). The paragraph citations 
in parentheses refer to Thurneysen 1946. 


l. *-tu- (8729) masculine u-stem, used with 
nonablauting verbal roots 

2. *-ti- (8727) feminine i-stem 

3. *-men~ (8735) neuter n-stem 

4.  *-mon- (8733) masculine u-stem; same 
formation as 3, but different ablaut grade 

5. *-eno- (8736) n-stem, with feminine a-,i-, 
and neuter o-declensions 

6. thematic (8724) neuter o-stems; 

7.  *-to- (8728) IE o-stem with t-insertion 
after vowel/liquid-final root; 

8. *-ti- + -on- (8730) feminine n-stem 
(nom sg -tiu); same as 2, but with *-on- extension? 

9. *-yä- (8726) feminine -yä- stem (nom sg -e) 

10. *-ye/o (5725) neuter -yo- stem (nom sg -e) 

ll. *-aktos (8732) feminine a-stem 

12. *-tlo- (8731) neuter o-stem* 
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1.1.4 HITTITE contrasts with the three inven- 
tories above in preserving only two infinitive forms: 
-anna and -(u)Jwanzi.” -anna is the dative singular 
of the -(a)tar/n heteroclite suffix. -(u)wanzi is 
likewise a dative heteroclite of the -war/n variety, 
with t-extension: *-wn-t-i (Benveniste 1935b:30f.). 

Assignment of -anna and -(u)wanzi is based upon 
the class of verbal root from which the infinitive is 
derived. The original distribution was that verbs 
with ablauting root (e/a alternation) selected -anna; 
the rest had-(u)vanzi (Kammenhuber 1954:44f.). This 
distribution has become somewhat blurred; by the his- 
torical period, the use of -anna has spread to a few 
other verbs. -anna remains a minority infinitive 
type since the original group of ablauting forms is 
very small.* i 

Unlike the Rigveđa, both infinitive forms are 
morphologically distinguishable from noninfinitival 
verbal abstracts in the sentence. This contrasts 
with the confusion sometimes met in the Rigveda be- 
tween dative verbal abstracts and dative infinitives. 
Kammenhuber's morphological study (1954:51f.) sug- 
gests that they are long-separated from the nominal 
paradigm. The syntactic picture obtained in my des- 
cription (Chapter 6) likewise reflects separation 
from nominal origins. 


1.2 SYNTAX. The majority of the languages in 
this study (Rigveda, Avestan, Old Irish) have infini- 
tives which are often identical to nominal forms. 
Differentiation of substantives from infinitives has 
been an important theme in previous investigations 
(see especially 2.1 below) which have concentrated on 
morphological factors or object case selection of the 
verbal abstract. In this study, however, I shall 
focus on the syntactic structure of certain construc- 
tions in order to determine as far as possibie whe- 
ther a given verbal abstract is a simple noun phrase 
or the predicate of a clause or sentence. The aspect 
of syntax handled in this study is primarily the re- 
lationship between the infinitive and its subject and 
object. In Indo-European, this is indicated by means 
of noun case marking. In simplest terms, a verbal 
abstract is an infinitive if it is predicate of the 
sentence, either in the main clause or in one which 
is subordinate. Infinitives in Indo-European lan- 
guages treated here appear in main clauses where fi- 
nite forms are ordinarily used (e.g. imperative, 
indicative) and more commonly in embedded sentences 
(most often purpose clauses and verb complements). 
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The criterion for identification of these structures 
is the treatment of the subordinate subject.’ If 
this subject behaves as subordinate infinitive sub- 
ject does in languages with a morphologically separ- 
ate infinitive, the verbal abstract in question is 
infinitival. The three major ways of treating infin- 
itive subject are: 


a. Equivalent noun phrase deletion (equi NP 
deletion, equi). If a subordinate infinitive subject 
is identical to some NP in the main clause (most 
often subject, direct object, indirect object--depen- 
ding upon clause type), this coreference deletes it 
automatically. The result is that in the surface re- 
presentation of the sentence, the infinitive has no 
subject. Equi NP deletion is illustrated by the Eng- 
lish sentences in (1). (These and other sentences in 
this chapter do not intend to represent any such 
Sentence types in English, but only a translation of 
sentence types found in Indo-Iranian, Old Irish, and 
Hittite into English.) 


(1a) He wants to go. 

(1b) She heard him crash in the alley. 

(1c) He eats (in order) to live. 

(1d) He gave the assignment to ber (in order) 
to study it. 

(1e) She wanted him to start the trip (in 


order) to arrive before dusk. 


The infinitives in (la) (lb) are complements to 
want and hear, respectively. In (la), the subject of 
the infinitive is identical to the subject of want, 

- in (1b), to the object of hear. The following sen- 
tences may be posited as the underlying sentences 
from which (la) (lb) are derived. ° 


(la') He wants. He goes. 
(ib') She heard him. He crashes in the alley. 


(lc) (1d) (le) are examples of infinitives used in 
purpose clauses. The subject of the infinitive has 
been deleted by coreference to the subject, the in- 
direct object, and the direct object, respectively. 


b. Overt infiniiive subject appears in different 
case forms according to clause type. When the infin- 
itive is part of the predicate of a main clause it is 
nominative case, as in the imperative sentence (2a). 


(2a) We (nom) ought to contribute (inf) money 
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to that charity. 


In subordinate clauses, when there is no coreference 
with a main clause NP, subject is dative or accusa- 
tive. This is illustrated by verb complements, as in 
(2b). 


(2b) He wishes her (dat/acc) to go (inf). 


c. Subject raising. When the structure of the 
sentence is such that main clause verb has no object 
nor is infinitive subject coreferent with a main 
clause NP, infinitive subject may be raised to object 
of the finite verb. Infinitive subject consequently 
assumes all properties of finite verb object: object 
position and object case marking (3a). Like "real" 
objects, the infinitive subject may also be fronted 
to finite subject under passivization (3b). 


(3a) He believes him (acc) to be (inf) a fool. 
(3b) He (nom) is believed to be (inf) a fool. 


In a related process, infinitive subject may be di- 
rectly raised (i.e. with no passivization involved) 
to subject of the finite verb. The structural de- 
scription of this sentence type is that an infinitive 
clause is embedded to a matrix verb (e.g. appears, 
seems, happens) which has no overt subject, as in im- 
personal sentences of the type (3c). 


(3c) It appears that he (acc) is (inf) a fool. 


In such cases, infinitive subject, not being corefer- 
ent with any main clause NP, is raised to subject 
position in the main clause. Infinitive subject 
thereby carries nominative case marking and occupies 
subject position in the sentence: 


(3d) He (nom) appears to be (inf) a fool. 


(For a complete discussion of raising in English, see 
Postal 1974.) 

When the verbal abstract does not employ any of 
the above ways of treating subject, it is assumed to 
be nominal, i.e. a simple NP. In a sentence like (4) 
erash has no subject, either overt or underlying. 


(4) She heard a crash in the alley. 


In other words, there is obviously no subject present 
in this sentence, nor can it be argued that at some 
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levei of the grammar an NP has been deleted by coref- 
erence with another NP. (Furthermore, English de- 
mands that an article be used as determiner to this 
NP, thus yielding erash an unequivocal NP.) This 
contrasts, for example, with the coreferential dele- 
tion of infinitive subject illustrated in the super- 
ficially similar sentence (1b) above. 


In my description of Chapters 2-6 below, a num- 
ber of constructions are treated in detail for each 
language. Those which are reconstructed for Proto- 
Indo-European in Chapter 7 are: 


a. Imperative infinitive: the infinitive is 
used instead of the finite imperative verb in the 
sentence; subject and object carry the same case 
marking as the finite form (nominative and accusa- 
tive, respectively). For example, sentences of type 
(2a) have an infinitive in Indo-Iranian and Hittite. 
In many cases, infinitive also seems to replace an 
optative or subjunctive; such sentences might be 
represented by (5). 


(5) Everybody (nom) should have (inf) a hobby (acc). 


Though this sentence type is found in Indo-Iranian 
and Hittite, Old Irish use remains uncertain. 


b. Purpose elauses: the infinitive is predi- 
cate in a clause with no subordinating marker and ex- 
presses the purpose for which the finite verb is per- 
formed. Infinitive subject is deleted by coreference 
with main clause subject (lc), direct object (le), 
and indirect object (1d) in all languages treated 
here. The Rigveda has expanded this inventory of 
deletion-controlling NPs to other oblique cases (gen- 
itive (6a), instrumental) and also allows independent 
subject in the dative case (6b). 


(6a) He attempted to improve their minds (in 
order) to attain (inf) greater goals. 


(6b) I prepared lunch so that my friend (dat) 
might eat (inf) now. 


c. Verb complements: the infinitive is predi- 
cate in clauses which complement finite verbs; sub- 
ordinate subject is deleted by coreference with main 
clause subject, as in (la). 


Other clause types which are found only in Indo- 
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d. Predicate infinitive: the infinitive ap- 
pears in the main clause where a finite verb is ex- 
pected, as in (7a). 


(7a) John goes (inf) to the market. 


When the action of the sentence is not present indi- 
cative, the appropriate tense/mood is marked on the 
infinitive by means of be (Indo-European copula *es- 
or 'become' *bhü-), as in (7b). 


(7b) John went (inf tbe-3 sg pret) to the market. 
This use is reconstructible to Indo-Iranian only and 


was perhaps originally a strategy for passivization 
(to be discussed in 4.3.3). 


e. Purpose clauses are sometimes formed with a 
conjunction which is derived from the relative mar- 
ker, IIr *ya-. This use is apparently analogical to 


finite purpose clauses which have conjunction intro- 
ducing subjunctive or optative. 


Raising subordinate subject to object of main 
clause verb (as in (3a)) appears to be a post-Proto- 
Indo-European development. While Avestan has senten- 
ces which fit this structure, the Rigveda does not 
embed infinitive clauses to verbs which raise subject 
to object. It would be tempting to reconstruct this 
type of raising for Proto-Indo-European since it is 
present in Hittite and Old Irish. One should re- 
frain from doing so until more is known about the 
development of this process in later Indic. In con- 
trast, subject to subject raising (as in (3c)) is 
clearly present in Old Irish, and to some extent in 
Hittite, but is absent in Indo-Iranian. 

Independent subjects outside of raising environ- 
ments appear in the language groups treated here, 
but due to the different forms and diverse contexts 
in which they appear, are probably independent devel- 
opments in each language. Purpose clauses in the 
Rigveda may have an overt dative subject (as in (6b); 
this has no analogue in Avestan. in contrast, verb 
complements in Indo-Iranian do allow independent sub- 
ject (dative or accusative case) after wish. Old 
Irish has an overt subject in several clause types 
which is identical to agent phrases (prepositional 
phrase with do 'to, for'; see 5.1.2, 5.2 for exam- 
ples) in a variety of contexts, including passive 
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agent. This distribution leads to the conclusion 
that this subject-agent developed from a type whose 
exact grammatical relationship to the infinitive was 
unspecified, rather than as a real infinitive sub- 
ject. When the Old Irish verbal nounis intransitive, 
subject is optionally genitive; this is identical to 
subject of substantival verbal nouns. In contrast to 
Indo-Iranian and Old Irish, Hittite never has anovert 
subject outside of raising environments. 

Noun and adjective complements (e.g. a path to 
walk on, good to eat, respectively) are almost non- 
existent in Indo-Iranian and are highly constrained 
in Hittite; the verbal noun modifies adjectives and 
nouns in Old Irish, but in a substantival status. 

The productivity of this use in late Indo-European 
languages is undoubtedly an independent development. 

In a number of sentence types in Indo-Iranian 
and Old Irish, it is impossible to decide if a verbal 
abstract is nominal or infinitival. That is, the 
predicate of a subordinate clause and simple NPs are 
formally identical. Such indeterminacy arises when 
an infinitive is not only a member of a living para- 
digm but also carries the same case ending as a noun 
in that position in the sentence. For example, sev- 
eral Indo-European verbs such as like, wish select 
either verbal abstracts as objects or infinitives as 
complements. Verbal abstracts which are simple ob- 
ject NPs of verbs of this type are accusative case. 
Furthermore, since Indo-Iranian and Old Irish infini- 
tives may have case endings which are identical to 
accusative NPs, objective accusatives and accusative 
infinitives are identical. For example, the two 
forms represented by English dance in (8), to dance 
(inf) and daneing (object NP), are homophonous in the 
Rigveda and Old Irish when the infinitive/verbal noun 
is accusative. 


(8a) He likes to dance. 
(8b) He likes dancing. 


An infinitive from a given verbal root may often be 
used in more than one case, for example, both accusa- 
tive and dative. When a form, represented by English 
(8a) to dance, is dative, it can only be infinitival 
since it does not have objective marking. 
Ancient Indo-European languages employ dative 

NPs in phrases which are traditionally labeled "fi- 
nal". These usually carry a purposive, though nomi- 
nal, meaning which is syntactically and semantically 
close to that of purpose clauses of the intransitive 
type with no overt subject, either finite or nonfi- 
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nite. For example, the dative NP for pratse of (9a) 
carries a purpose meaning. 


(9a) He came to mother for praise (dat NP). 


Again, Indo-Iranian and Old Irish have infinitives 
which when dative are identical to the NP pratse of 
(9a), but have the meaning of the infinitive in (9b). 


(9b) He came to mother to be praised (dat inf). 


When it is the case that a form which is a member of 
a fully developed nominal paradigm may equally be 
used as a final dative or an infinitive in a nonfi- 
nite purpose clause and there are no other syntactic 
clues (such a presence of subject or object), the 
status of this form is indeterminate. 

In sentences of the type illustrated by (8) (9), 
the meaning of the sentence as a whole may give some 
clue to a likely solution. A great many sentences, 
however, remain totally ambiguous. In the absence of 
any native informants, when attempting a solution for 
puzzling sentences, I have followed the long philolo- 
gical traditions which have as their goal the deter- 
mining of an exact meaning for each line of these 
various corpora. In a few cases where I diverge 
from standard philological interpretations, this will 
be noted. 

I conclude that the indeterminate patterns for 
Indo-Iranian and Old Irish preserve the structure 
which allowed the shift from noun to infinitive to 
take place. My discussion attempts to demonstrate 
that multiple interpretations (infinitive or substan- 
tive) of the verbal abstract are available for verb 
complements and purpose clauses in Indo-Iranian and 
Old Irish. It is the morphological status of the 
verbal abstract which allowed more than one interpre- 
tation of the surface form. All cases of verbal 
abstracts, including the dative and accusative, ori- 
ginally filled the same function in the sentence as 
any other noun. The possibility of more than one 
analysis arose when a verbal abstract, occupying a 
nominal position, could be interpreted as having a 
subject deleted by coreference with a NP in a higher 
clause. For a long time, probably during the late 
Proto-Indo-European period and after the breakdown of 
linguistic unity, only coreferent--never indepen- 
dent--subject was admitted for the infinitive. Since 
nominal verbal abstracts easily took genitive object, 
this also continued as the infinitival object case 
for some time. The restriction of coreferential sub- 
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ject and genitive object is preserved by one type of 
verb complement in Old Irish. Indeed, Old Irish 
seems to preserve an even older, more nominal stage 
in which equi deletion did not even operate. The 
Indo-Iranian infinitive shows a more verbal develop- 
ment than the Old Irish verbal noun. The Rigveda 
infinitive has already started to split from the nom- 
inal paradigms, both morphologically and syntacti- 
cally: three forms (-dhyai, -sant, -taväi) can never 
be confused with verbal abstracts that are members of 
full paradigms. Object case selection has developed 
from only genitive to include dative and accusative. 
Accusative is the object case of most finite verbs 
and indicates the Vedic infinitive's proximity to the 
verbal category. The independent subject developed 
by the purpose clauses and some verb complements is 
still a further step towards status as an independent 
category. Avestan, later attested than the Rigveda, 
has infinitives which have developed further: nomi- 
nal paradigms have started to disintegrate so that 
there is less connection with the productive verbal 
abstracts than in Vedic; infinitive object is only 
accusative. Hittite, in contrast to Indo-Iranian and 
Old Irish, has no multiple analyses of the infinitive 
available, due to the fact that it is separate from 
nominal paradigms. Object is most often accusative, 
with some datives (parallel to Vedic) preserved. 
Hittite's "verbal" infinitive contrasts with the ves- 
tige of the previous nominal proliferation which its 
morphology preserves. 

There has been some disagreement as to the rela- 
tive date of the rise of the infinitive in Indo- 
European. Brugmann (1897f./4:449f.), on the basis 
of morphological comparisons, concluded that these 
verbal abstracts were already incipient infinitives 
in Indo-European times. Meillet (1922:281) consid- 
ered the infinitive to be an independent development 
in each language. Various opinions since those stu- 
dies have either supported one or the other, with the 
more recent consensus being in favor of Meillet. 
Lehmann (1974) is a notable exception to this trend; 
in the pages of his Proto-Indo-European Syntax which 
deal with infinitive complementation, he assumes its 
presence in Proto-Indo-European (p. 165). My syntac- 
tic description results in an opinion which, with 
some modification, supports Brugmann's morphologi- 
cally based one. From my discussion, I conclude that 
the features which I detail do indicate that Proto- 
Indo-European indeed had an infinitive, though not a 
morphologically separate one (as Brugmann implied) as 
it is in most of the historically attested Indo- 
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European languages. Syntactic features alone decided 
when the verbal abstract should be interpreted as a 
noun or as an infinitive. When syntax could not 
resolve this question of status, more than one analy- 
sis obtained. This is precisely the stage approxi- 
mated by Old Irish, and to a lesser extent, Indo- 
Iranian. 


CHAPTER 2. SYNTAX OF THE INFINITIVE IN THE RIGVEDA 


2.0 INTRODUCTION. When first encountering the 
infinitive in the Rigveda, one is immediately struck 
by the large number of formal classes labeled "infin- 
itive" (see 1.1.1). Almost as puzzling is the array 
of object cases which the infinitive selects: accu- 
sative, dative, and genitive. This plethora of for- 
mal classes and range of object choices have contri- 
buted to the morphological orientation of past 
studies. Even Delbrück's excellent Altindische Syn- 
tax (1888) takes this approach. In these descrip- 
tions, each clause/sentence type is not described 
thoroughly in terms of its syntactic properties (i.e. 
subject, object, voice, word order, etc.). Instead, 
some feature found with a particular infinitive class 
(most commonly, object case) is typically discussed, 
yielding descriptions of the type: infinitives of 
Class X have/do not have Property Y.  Lehmann's 
Proto-Indo-European Syntax (1974) devotes a scant 
two pages to the Indo-European infinitive, is entire- 
ly devoted to Sanskrit and Hittite, and emphasizes 
word order. Beyond establishing that the infinitive 
preceded the main clause verb (p. 165), no attempt is 
made to outline the major infinitive constructions in 
the languages treated, much less to reconstruct 
earlier syntax. 

Morphologically oriented syntactic statements 
have unfortunately resulted in haphazard descriptions 
and sometimes have even generated misconceptions 
about the infinitive's syntactic patterns. Almost 
all studies have been based upon small data collec- 
tions, thus leaving properties of constructions un- 
detected. At best, an ununified picture is obtained 
and frequently the presentation of data is inaccu- 
rate. 

Sgall (1958) has written the most recent study 
of the Rigveda infinitive in which he surveys the 
history of research (p. 145f.). It is therefore un- 
necessary to review the entire history of Rigveda 
infinitive studies here. I will, however, survey 
works relevant to this syntactic study, both in gen- 
eral (2.1.0) and in regard to the specific construc- 
tions. 

In this chapter, I present a detailed descrip- 
tion of the entire syntax of the Vedic infinitive. 
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This will hopefully clear most of the haze engendered 
by past studies. The following is a list of con- 
structions treated here. 


predicate infinitive 
imperative infinitive 
infinitive in relative clauses 
purpose clauses 
temporal ('when') clauses 
verb complements 
2.7.1 subject controlled equi NP deletion 
2.7.2 independent subject 
2.7.3 object controlled equi NP deletion 
2.8 adjective and noun complements; 
sentential subject 
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Problems dealing with the voice of the infini- 
tive cut across all infinitive uses. Therefore, be- 
fore presenting my description (2.2-2.8), I shall re- 
view the problem in this introductory section (2.1.4). 
I argue against a claim made by Benveniste (1935a: 
Chapter 2) that the -dhyai forms constitute a medio- 
passive infinitive class. I suggest instead that 
though morphologically unmarked for voice, all infin- 
itive types distinguish syntactically between active 
and passive merely by marking patient as subject. 


2.1.0 PREVIOUS SYNTACTIC DESCRIPTIONS. While 
no complete description of all uses of the infinitive 
has been made, previous infinitive studies have des- 
cribed isolated points of infinitival syntax. Those 
points which deal only with specific constructions 
will be handled in the appropriate chapters in the 
following description. There are, however, general 
features found in more than one construction which 
will consequently be discussed here. 


2.1.1 OBJECT. The object case of the infini- 
tive has undergone the most scrutiny, since this is 
considered the criterion for infinitival status. If 
a form whose exact status the morphological criteria 
do not decide (i.e. many infinitives with endings 
4-19; for discussion see 1.1.0) takes the same object 
as the finite verb (usually the accusative), it is an 
infinitive (Wolff 1907:3, Renou 1954:384, Sgall 1958: 
l6lf., 224, Jeffers 1972:6). Renou (1954) and Ludwig 
(1871:38f.) admit that this essential criterion is 
not always present. Using object case completely ig- 
nores the infinitival status of intransitive infini- 
tives. 
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Forms whose interpretation is uncertain may also 
appear with dative object. Wolff (p. 4) regarded 
this as one test for infinitival status. The dative 
object is found at all chronological levels within 
the Rigveda; some have also suggested that it is of 
Indo-European date (Hahn 1953:247, Sgall 1958:200f.). 
Renou (1937a:28) viewed it as an earlier infinitive 
object case than the accusative. 

Other explanations have been proposed for this 
dative object. Two suggested "attraction" of differ- 
ent types, a third, coordination. One "attraction" 
theory claims that since it is often dative infini- 
tives that have dative objects, the object has been 
"attracted" into the case of the infinitive itself 
(Speyer 1896:65, Macdonell 1916:315, Whitney 1889: 
352). The infinitive case, however, cannot be the 
agent which attracts the object case, because dative 
object is even found with nondative infinitives, e.g. 
sähadhyai VI.I.I (38a),! pärtmani IX.71.3. Con- 
versely, dative infinitives often select accusative 
object. For examples, see (18d) (35b) (41b) (47a). 

The other type of "attraction" claims that da- 
tive object is attracted to the object case of the 
main clause verb (Delbrück 1888:88f., Brugmann 1897/ 
II.3:917, Kirk 1942:296). This explanation is unac- 
ceptable for several reasons.  Dative infinitive ob- 
ject cannot be attracted to the object case of the 
main verb because few of the finite verbs take dative 
object. Furthermore, the predicate infinitive admits 
dative object (e.g. (19i)); in this use, there is no 
preceding main clause to which its object can be at- 
tracted. For these reasons, this type of "attrac- 
tion" must be discounted. 

The "attraction" explanations have also been dis- 
missed by Gonda (1957:280) who argued that real cases 
of "attraction" are irregularities due to the linear 
proximity of two constituents. He also suggested that 
dative object points to "analytic coordination" (also 
referred to as "juxtaposition" or "apposition" by 
Gaedicke (1880:253), Delbrück 1869:104), Renou (1954: 
385), Frankel (1924:60f.), Hahn (1966:390)). Thus a 
purpose clause of the type 


(10) $igite  $fhge rákgase vinfkse (v.2.9d) 
he-whets horns demon pierce 
acc dat inf-dat 


is translated as 


'He whets his horns in order for the 
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demon, for piercing.' 


under the interpretation of coordination. This con- 
trasts with the translation obtained by analyzing it 
as direct object of the infinitive: 


'He whets his horns in order to pierce 
the demon.' 


The arguments in favor of some sort of coordination 
are not supported by the synchronic system. Those in 
favor of coordination, like those who support "at- 
traction", have either made no attempt to explain (or 
are at least ignorant of) the fact that the same pur- 
pose constructions with dative infinitive governing 
dative object also have accusative and genitive ob- 
jects and that dative object is found with nondative 
infinitives. 

Hahn (1953:249) attempted to link these "double 
dative" constructions with the Latin use of two da- 
tive nouns which constitute an appositional phrase to 
the same noun, as in (11). 


(11) emit eam dono mihi (Terence, Eun.135) 


he-bought her present me 
acc dat dat 


‘He bought her as a present for me.' 


This construction, however, has no point of compari- 
son to the Vedic use of the dative infinitive with 
dative object, The Latin type (11) of noun with ap- 
positional phrase and the Rigveda purpose clause with 
dative infinitive governing dative object (10) are 
not at all parallel and therefore cannot be compared 
in this way. 


2.1.2 SUBJECT of the infinitive has caused much 
less comment than has the object. If a subordinate 
clause infinitive subject is identical to a NP in the 
main clause, it is systematically deleted. The main 
clause NPs which control equivalent NP deletion are 
determined by the syntax of the construction itself. 
Past literature has generally failed to detail condi- 
tions placed upon occurrence of subordinate clause 
infinitive subject. Sgall (1958:236f.) noted that 
the infinitive subject in purpose clauses may be de- 
leted if identical to the subject or object of the 
Main clause verb. Deletion controlling NPs other 
than subject and object of finite verb have apparently 
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gone unnoticed (see 2.5.1 for details). Miller 
(1974:226) discussed Indo-European equi NP deletion, 
but only after verbs of willing, modals, and aspec- 
tuals. Independent subjects (dative, accusative case) 
have been given more notice than those deleted by co- 
reference (Ludwig 1871:30£., Speyer 1896:307, Wolff 
1904:490, Renou 1937a:27£., 1954:385f., Benveniste 
1948:91-2, Miller 1974:226, Bartholomae 1889a:13-4). 
This may be because dative objects are also admitted 
and the two NP relations (subject, direct object) to 
the infinitive tend to be confused in some descrip- 
tions. Renou (1954:385) treated dative subjects dif- 
ferently than dative objects. While he believed the 
latter to be coordinate with, rather than dependent 
upon, the infinitive in the clause, he treated dative 
agent as a true subject. Enclitic pronouns whose ex- 
act case (dative, accusative, genitive) is unspeci- 
fied also appear as independent subject.  Renou 

(p. 386) analyzed these as replacing dative subject 
case. 

In all the above mentioned works, no description 
of the distribution of dative and accusative subject 
is given. Furthermore, subjects of main clause in- 
finitives (predicate, imperative) have not attracted 
as much attention as the oblique subject cases. The 
imperative is always described as having nominative 
subject (e.g. Delbrück 1888:412) while subject of the 
predicate infinitive has been ignored. For example, 
Sgall (p. 225, 238) clearly stated that, in contrast 
to the dative infinitive, only -dhyai and -sani in- 
finitives used as imperative have nominative subject. 


2.1.3 MORPHOLOGICAL FACTORS. Recent studies by 
Jeffers (1972, 1975) and Sgall (1958) have attempted 
to go beyond the usual listing of derivational suf- 
fixes used as infinitives in Sanskrit.  Jeffers' stu- 
dy treated the infinitive in all Indo-European sub- 
groups with emphasis on the Rigveda, while Sgall's is 
confined to Vedic. 

Jeffers attempted to demonstrate the syntactic 
similarities between formally similar types. He di- 
vided ali infinitives into two groups: 


Type A (-dhyat, -sani, -ase, -mane, -vane, 
-tari): archaic, nonproductive”? formations whose 
occurrence is numerically limited. These are the 
most archaic formations and were probably infinitives 
in Indo-European times. By the Vedic period, Type A 
was close to the verbal system, both morphologically 
(formed on verbal tense stems) and syntactically (fi- 
nite object case selection; used as finite verb, i.e. 
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imperative (1972:70f.)). 


Type B (root, -tu-, -ti-): productive stems 
with close associations to their nominal paradigms. 
They are the only classes which appear in the dative, 
genitive, and accusative.’ They also differ from 
Type A in showing both verbal (accusative) and nomi- 
nal (genitive) object case selection. They are not 
closely connected with verbal syntax, since they 
never occur where a finite verb is expected, as in 
the imperative use (p. 80f.). 


Jeffers defined his Type B as the productive in- 
finitive par excellence. At no time during the Vedic 
period can Type A be considered contemporary forma- 
tions. The development of Type B started with dative 
case nouns and progressed to genitive and accusative 
cases. In the later Vedic period (Brahmanas) , the 
-tu- suffix gained in productivity at the expense of 
the other two, before the three case system could 
gain stability. -tum ultimately became the standard 
infinitive suffix in Classical Sanskrit (Chapter 4). 

Jeffers' morphological insights represent a dis- 
tinct advance over previous work on the syntax of the 
Rigveda infinitive. His conclusions, however, were 
flawed by the same weakness as previous studies: 
generalizing statements were not based upon an ade- 
quate data collection. Jeffers, for example, 
referred to the finite use of the infinitive only 
in regard to the imperative. Assuming that by finite 
use he meant main clause use, I conclude that he was 
apparently unaware of the infinitive used as main 
clause predicate (2.2). Though Type A is the only 
group which occurs where finite verbs might be ex- 
pected (according to Jeffers), Type B occurs most 
often in the main clause predicate use. 

The premise that Types A and B are syntactically 
different is based chiefly on object case selection. 
It is assumed that substantival verbal abstracts take 
genitive objects, while infinitives have accusative. 
Contrary to Jeffers' description, my collection shows 
that all Type A except -sani may appear to some ex- 
tent with genitive object. Furthermore, Jeffers did 
not mention dative object which appears with all in- 
finitive classes (again, with the exception of -sani). 
In my description below, it becomes obvious that 
Types A and B cannot be distinguished by the syntac- 
tic features claimed. The predominance of Type B 
as main clause predicate weakens any syntactic argu- 
ments for the substantival status of that group. 

The fact that Type A can appear in all constructions 
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with the same features as Type B renders this divi- 
sion meaningless. 

Sgall (1958), like others, described infinitive 
use from a morphological perspective, with the result 
that no unified syntactic description emerges. For 
instance, the description of dative infinitives was 
completely separated from -dhyai, -sant, and the he- 
teroclites. Their differences rather than similari- 
ties were discussed. Consequently, similarities in 
the use of these classes (e.g. in purpose clauses) 
was ignored. Sgall's overwhelming concern was with 
deciding whether productive datives, especially root 
forms, are infinitival or substantival. This was de- 
cided according to paradigmatic distribution and ob- 
ject case selection alone--never according to syntac- 
tic patterns of the clause type as a whole. Accusa- 
tive object case was his criterion for infinitive 
status (p. 192). This, however, ignored the fact 
that the classes which are only infinitival (-dhyati, 
-8ani, -tavái) do not necessarily have accusative ob- 
ject; they may either be intransitive or may have 
genitive or dative object. 

Sgall generalized about the relationship of mor- 
phological class and syntax. He was correct in his 
assertion (p. 229) that the agent of accusative infi- 
nitive is often identical to the subject of the main 
clause verb. He contrasted this with the dative in- 
finitive which usually has an agent different from 
the main verb. Only a handful (5-7, according to 
Sgall) of dative infinitives have a subject corefer- 
ent with the subject of the finite verb. This de- 
scription of dative forms is incorrect (due to an in- 
complete data collection): my description (2.5.1, 
2.7) shows that subject of the dative infinitive in 
subordinate clauses (purpose, verb complement) is in- 
deed often identical to that of main clause verb. 
Constraints on subject coreference are controlled by 
the syntactic specifications of each construction, 
not by morphological class of the individual infini- 
tive: subject coreference is controlled by only the 
subject or direct object of verb complements (2.7.1, 
2.7.3) while any main clause NP controls coreference 
in purpose clauses (2.5.1). The fact that the accu- 
Sative infinitive's subject is most often coreferent 
with the main clause subject is not due to its case, 
but depends instead upon the fact that they comple- 
ment verbs of a semantic class which does not 
allow an equivalent subject in the lower clause. The 
triviality of these observations about agent vis-à- 
vis infinitive case marking is shown by a wide range 
of other infinitive types complementing the same ver- 
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bal class (see my description 2.7.1). The inaccuracy 
of such statements is further demonstrated by these 
same accusative infinitives in purpose clauses with 
no such restrictions on subject. Main clause object, 
for instance, controls deletion of the subject in the 
following purpose clauses „with accusative infinitive: 
pratiram VIII.48.10d, vasäm V.2. 6a, sthám IX.85.11d. 

The general unreliability of Sgall's work comes 
through in his confusion of purpose clauses and verb 
complements. He stated that verbs which are not 
really modal (i.e. may select object) cannot be fol- 
lowed by an accusative infinitive; they instead take 
a dative (p. 233). However, only three of the exam- 
ples he gave here (II.22.1, II.37.6, X.49.7) are verb 
complements; the rest are purpose clauses. Sgall 
also claimed (p. 224) that infinitives of the -ase 
class are seldom transitive and thus do not appear as 
passive predicate infinitives. This again is an in- 
correct statement based upon incomplete data.  -ase 
is used as passive predicate by prá reäse VII.61.6c, 
$riyáse V.59.3a; active transitive examples are 
found with härase IX.10.6c, spärase VIII.20.8d, spür- 
dháse V.64.4d, arhäse X.77.1d, ávase III.54.12b, 
VI.21,9b, VIII.12.19a, ksädase I.25.17d, cäkgase 
VII.66.14d, X.9.1c, jZväse I.37.15c, VIII.18.18b,22c, 
x.14.14d, X.18.6d, X.144.5c, dohäse 1.141.2c, dhäyase 
1.31.13c,72.9d,94.12a,141.6d, II.17.2a, III.50.3b, 
V.70.2b, IX.70.5a,86.3d, bhójase 1.55.3a, VIII.51.3d, 
65.3b, räjäse IX.86.36d, $obháse X.77.1d. 

The confusion which is prevalent among previous 
descriptions of the Rigveda infinitive is consistent: 
small data collections have led to erroneous descrip- 
tions. These studies, moreover, have heretofore been 
incomplete with no systematic presentation. It is 
this weakness that the rest of this chapter seeks to 
amend. 


2.1.4 VOICE OF THE RIGVEDA INFINITIVE. In my 
syntactic description (2.2-2.8), I present evidence 
in almost every construction that the Rigveda infini- 
tive has an active/passive voice distinction. This 
difference is not marked morphologically, as it is in 
the finite verb, but is indicated by the grammatical 
relation of the NPs to the infinitive. In the most 
basic, cross-linguistic definition, passivization 
promotes direct object (patient) to subject. * Pa- 
tient then has properties of subject: position in 
sentence, verb agreement, and case marking. Logical 
subject (agent) ceases to bear any grammatical rela- 
tion to the verb. It appears not at all or in an 
oblique case. The extent to which oblique agent is 
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used is language specific: in some languages it is 
obligatorily absent, while in others it is marked as 
an instrumental (Keenan 1975:340f., Langacker and 
Munro 1975:796). In my description, I argue that the 
grammatical relationship of the NPs to the infinitive 
in a passive sentence or clause follows the same de- 
finition. In the description of each construction, I 
shall show that the passive infinitive has patient 
marked as subject. The extent to which an instrumen- 
tal agent in a passive sentence/clause appears varies 
according to construction. Since word order in the 
Rigveda is not rigid, position gives no indication of 
patient's subject status. Likewise, the usual cri- 
terion of subject/verb agreement does not hold, be- 
cause infinitive carries no number marking. 

My description shows that use of passive has no 
restriction regarding morphological class or syntax 
at the synchronic level. There is, however, evidence 
that the passive is of unequal age in the various 
constructions. Its use in the imperative, for in- 
stance, is marginal and probably a recent develop- 
ment, in contrast with the predicate infinitive where 
voice contrast appears to be long-standing. In my 
comparison of Indic and Iranian (4.3.4), I argue that 
passive is not merely old, but probably original in 
the latter construction. 

The claims that I have just outlined often con- 
flict with traditional studies. Scholars in the past 
(Whitney 1889:355, Grassmann 1873, Delbrück 1888:422, 
Macdonell 1916:335-6, Renou 1956f.) have recognized 
that by the time of the Rigveda, the Sanskrit infini- 
tive did possess some sort of voice opposition. It 
is generally agreed that passages such as (12) admit 
only a passive interpretation: subject cannot be 
agent. 


(12) tásya sädhvir Ísavo yabhir äsyati 


his excellent arrows REL he-shoots 
nom nom instr 


nrcáksase  dr$dye ... (II.24.8cd) 
who-sees-men see 


nom inf 


'His excellent arrows, with which the one 
who sees men shoots, are seen...' 


Many have recognized sporadic passives but have 
not attempted their systematic description. For ex- 
ample, Geldner (1951 ad loc.) translated (12) as 'sie 
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sind anzuschauen'; Renou (1956£./15:57) commented 
that drääye is generally passive and translated it as 
"a être vués'. 

Others have attempted to analyze infinitive 
voice on the basis of either morphological or syntac- 
tic category. It has also been maintained that there 
is no voice distinction in the Rigveda. Wolff (1907: 
4), for instance, described the passive as an illu- 
sion created in translations when the finite verb in 
the sentence and the infinitive have the same agent. 
As the active infinitives in (35b) (35c) (35d) show, 
coreference with the subject of the main clause is 
not a determining factor in passive. 

Attempts at voice distinction based on morpho- 
logy have compared forms in languages which have 
such a development. The Greek middle infinitive 
-sthai has long been compared to Sanskrit -dhyat 
(Bartholomae 1890, Benveniste 1935b:207f, Schwyzer 
1953:809). This comparison is motivated not only by 
an attempted phonological correspondence, but also by 
the fact that -dhyai is morphologically anomalous. 
Phonological obstacles, however, weigh heavily 
against comparison to Gk -sthai: PIE *-dhy- > Gk 
-ss-, not -sth-. In spite of the fact that these 
difficulties have been demonstrated, most convinc- 
ingly by Benveniste (1935b:208), the correspondence 
is still accepted by some (Buck 1933:305, Jeffers 
1972:36, 1975:134). 

Benveniste (1935a:Chapter 2) proposed that IIr 
*-dhyài is itself a medio-passive class. He employed 
two criteria for demonstrating this: if the infini- 
tive appears to have the same meaning as the finite 
medio-passive in a given passage, it is the same 
voice. Past scholars (Delbrück 1888:236, Schwyzer 
1953:228, Lehmann 1974:127) have described middle as 
employed primarily with intransitive or reflexive 
verbs, or indicating that the action is performed in 
the interest of the subject. This description is at 
best adequate to describe the semantics of forms al- 
ready so marked. Benveniste's second criterion used 
frequency of voice among finite paradigms to deter- 
mine that of the infinitive. If the finite verb is 
predominately middle, this indicates that the infin- 
itive is likewise middle. (13) conforms to both spe- 
cifications. 


(13a) yéna prthivyám ni krivim $ayádhyai 


REL earth P Krivi lie 
instr acc acc inf 
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väjrena hatvyd ... (II.17.6cd) 


club having-struck 
instr gnd 


'...having struck Krivi with the club so 
that he lay on the earth.' 


(13b) sahásram ráyo  madayádhyai 


thousand riches rejoice 
nom nom inf 


sahasrina úpa no yantu vajah (1.167.1cd) 


thousand-foid P us they-come victories 
nom imv nom 


'May a thousand riches, a thousand-fold 
victories come to us, in order that we 
may rejoice (on our own behalf).' 


An examination of Benveniste's data indicates 
that while his criteria are met by some passages, 
-dhyai is not exclusively medio-passive. Some verbal 
stems (87T- 'lie', jr- 'sing, praise', vand- 'praise', 
mand- 'rejoice', mädaya- ‘rejoice in', tradh- 'wish 
to win', syand- 'flow', tahs- 'move') are only middle 
(at least in the present system). Thus the same 
voice can easily be inferred for the infinitive. 
Others (hi- 'invoke', stu- 'praise', saec- 'follow', 
sah- 'overpower') are predominately middle; it is al- 
so reasonable that middle voice be possible for in- 
finitives formed from these roots. In contrast to 
these two groups, distribution of voice among the fi- 
nite paradigms of an equal number of roots does not 
justify assigning middle voice to -dhyat. Some ap- 
pear equally often in both voices (yaj- 'sacrifice', 
Tr- 'promote', vrt- 'turn', dhà- 'put', bhr- 'carry', 
vrdh- 'strengthen', is- 'promote'). In such cases, 
the finite paradigms cannot be used to assign voice. 
Others only infrequently or rarely appear as middle 
(£- 'go', éue- 'shine', vah- 'bring', gam- 'go', tsay- 
‘be strong', car- 'wander', tr- 'cross', pr- 'fill', 
nas- 'drive', vrj- 'turn', pä- 'drink'), while three 
roots are exclusively active (vaj- 'rush', ksar- 
'flow', ris- 'harm'). In addition, there is no seman- 
tic motivation for labeling the following sentences 
as middle instead of active: 
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(14a) 


(14b) 
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pátni iva  pürváhütimn vavrdhädhyä 
consort like first-invocation take-up 
nom du acc inf 
usäsänäktä ... (1.122.2ab) 


Dawn-and-Night 
nom du 


"Like two consorts, Dawn and Night 
should take up the first invocation.' 


anu krsné väsudhiti jihäte 


P dark wealth-giving they-both-yield 
nom du 


ubhé süryasya mahhänä yäjatre 


both sun willingness adorable 

nom gen instr nom du 

päri yät te mahimänan vrjädhyai 

P in-order-that your greatness surround 
acc inf 


säkhäya ihdra kämyäh rjipyäh (111.31.17) 


friends Indra dear onrushing 
nom pl voc nom pl nom pl 


"Both wealth-giving ones, dark (Night 

and brilliant Dawn), yield with the sun's 
willingness, the two adorable ones, in 
order that (your) onrushing dear friends 
surround your greatness, o Indra.' 


Besides ascribing middle voice to -dhyai, Benveniste 
saw that infinitives like (15) could be interpreted 
as passive. 


(15) 


$rusti vath yajfid Udyatah ... 
hearing your offering brought-forth 
instr nom nom sg ptc 
... yájadhyai (VI.68.1ab) 

worship 

inf 


'The offering is brought forth by your 
hearing, in order that it be sacrificed.' 
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However, he wavered between assigning some to passive 
or to active/middle (16). 


(16a) prä ... devayánto arcan 
P god-honoring  they-invoke 
nom pl 


dyävä nämobhih prthivi isädhyai (VII.43.1ab) 


heaven reverences earth strengthen 
acc instr acc inf 


'Those who honor the gods should invoke 
heaven and earth with reverences in order 
that they be strengthened.' 


or ',..in order to strengthen (then) .' 
(16b) sä na a vaha ... 

DEM us P bring 

nom sg encl 2 sg imv 


rayfm ... isayädhyai (VI.64.4cd) 


wealth strengthen 
acc inf 


'Bring us wealth in order that (we) be 
strengthened.' 
or '...in order to strengthen (us).' 


In order to get the active meaning for (16a), Ben- 
veniste supplied an object coreferent with that of 
the finite verb: "pour les fortifier', in contrast 
to passive: "les pieux invoquent le ciel et la terre 
pour que ceux-ci soient fortifiés' (p. 86). His 
translation of (16b) also wavers between a passive 
and a transitive active:  'charrie-nous des richesses 
pour que nous soyons renforcés' (passive) and 'pour 
nous renforcer' (active, p. 87). That these can only 
be passive is clear from the fact that subordinate 
objects in the Rigveda are never deleted by corefer- 
ence to the main clause NP. A cross-linguistic 
search further reveals that equi deletion of objects 
is unknown. To assume such a process for subordinate 
‘objects in Vedic is contrary to both the rest of this 
language's syntax and linguistic universals.* 

The semantic and paradigmatic criteria used by 
Benveniste are valid in a certain number of cases. 
Outside of these, so many -dhyai infinitives appear 
in active sentences/clauses that they cannot be con- 
sidered exceptions. I suggest, then, that it is in- 
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sufficient to designate this particular class as car- 
rier of specifically middle or passive voice. 

Voice distinctions occur with striking frequency 
in certain infinitive uses. Sgall (1958:220f.) 
assigned passive meaning to dative infinitives used 
in main clauses, such as (17). 


(17) ná ta indra sumatáyo ná rayah 
NEG your Indra favors NEG wealth 
voc nom nom 
samcäkse ... (VII.18.20ab) 
count 
inf 


"Neither your favors nor your wealth, o 
Indra, can be counted.' 


According to Sgall, infinitives such as (17) are pas- 
Sive when the patient is subject of the sentence.’ 
His description, however, was much too narrow. We 
have already seen that not only are some infinitives 
in main clauses passive, but also nondatives (-dhyai) 
in purpose clauses (15)(16). 

The discussion so far has attempted to show 
that assigning voice distinction according to morpho- 
logical class or construction does not account for 
all infinitive clause types.  Benveniste's morpholo- 
gical arguments in support of -dhyai as the medio- 
passive infinitive are simply too narrow: too many 
are active to be explained away as exceptions. In 
addition, many infinitives not in this class are pas- 
sive (e.g. (12)(17)). Sgall's argument based upon 
Syntactic category describes the data adequately, but 
ignores too many examples outside of the main clause 


type. 


2.2 THE PREDICATE INFINITIVE 


2.2.0 INTRODUCTION. The infinitive optionally 
appears in the sentence as predicate in main clauses. 
When it is used in such constructions, it will be re- 
ferred to in this study as "predicate infinitive". 
Thus in (18a) the girls go, go in the Rigveda text is 
the infinitive étavà u. When the finite alternative 
to the predicate infinitive would not be the present 
indicative, the appropriate tense and mood is marked 
on the infinitive by a form of be. The lexical 
items used for be in the sentence are the copula 
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(as-) or 'become' (bhü-). Thus, the injunction (19b) 
we ought to give appears as syüma (copula,l plopt)... 
däväne ('give', inf). In addition to marking nonpre- 
sent indicative tense and mood, it also marks the 
correct number since a pronominal subject is not usu- 
ally present in the sentence. 

Certain tenses/moods of be cluster around dif- 
ferent persons: 


l. first singular occurs only once and has in- 
junctive (X.49.4c); first plural is optative;* 


2. second person is imperative;? 


3. third person is subjunctive, imperative, in- 
junctive.? 


The imperative is the most common mood of be, while 
the indicative is the least often used. Some persons 
are rarely (first singular) or never (first, third 
dual) used. 

When this is compared to the majority of infini- 
tive constructions in Chapter 4, it will be seen that 
it deviates substantially from patterns of infini- 
tives in subordinate clauses. First of ali, there is 
no synchronic evidence for subordination. The predi- 
cate infinitive (infinitive (be)) is optionally sub- 
Stituted for any finite main clause verb and repre- 
sents any person, number, tense, or mood for which 
finite verbs may be marked. It is, so to speak, the 
most "verbal" of all infinitive uses--those in subor- 
dination are reduced clauses, never marked in the way 
that be does the infinitive in main clauses. Subject 
and object are closer to those selected by finite 
verbs than the subordinate infinitive. Its subject, 
only nominative case, is usually present in the sen- 
tence. It is mandatory when be is not present to 
Specify person/number. (For a comparison to other 
infinitive subject cases, see 4.1.1 below.) Object 
case is not always accusative, the case usually se- 
lected by finite verbs; an egual number of genitives 
also appear. Enclitic pronouns (which do not distin- 
guish among oblique. cases--genitive, dative, accusa- 
tive) are also frequent, but give no indication of 
finite versus nonfinite object selection.  Dative ob- 
jects are also not common. 

The predicate infinitive typically describes 
ritual or habitual actions and activities of the gods. 
Its appearance is not otherwise predictable from the 
context. 

This use appears with both active and passive 
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voice; the latter is much more frequent proportion- 
ately than in other constructions. Passive predicate 
infinitive has logical object (patient) in the nomi- 
native case; the logical subject (agent) appears 
quite frequently as an instrumental. The infinitive 
is often negated with simple negative (ná), the pro- 
hibitive adverb (má), or temporal negative (xáhZ, nf 
etd 'never'). Negation has the effect of limiting 
voice to passive. I will argue (4.3.4) that the ne- 
gative predicate infinitive preserves the original 
voice distribution of this construction. 

The predicate infinitive, then, will be des- 
cribed with the following distribution of features: 


infinitive (active/passive) 
infinitive + be (active/passive) 
negative + infinitive (passive) 
negative + infinitive + be (passive). 


The morphological classes found here are most 
often the productive datives (root, -ti-, -tu-). 
Other classes, such as -taväi, heteroclites (both da- 
tive and locative), and locative root form minor 
groups here. -dhyai is found only once, while -sani 
is excluded by virtue of specialized use. 

The term "predicate" may in its loosest sense be 
used to describe any verb in a clause or sentence. 
Hence both the imperative infinitive and infinitive 
with be (whether or not deleted) may be covered by 
this term.  Renou has actually used the term in this 
sense (1937b:73). In this study, however, I shall 
follow others (Bartholomae 1907:323, Whitney 1889: 
352f., Sgall 1958:220) who use "predicate" for the 
infinitive with be. The infinitive use which re- 
places the imperative mood oniy shall be referred to 
as "imperative infinitive" (2.3.0). Delbrück (1888: 
421) called the predicate infinitive "independent", 
while Renou (1954:387) called it "semi-independent". 

The description of the predicate infinitive by 
others has so far been incomplete.  Delbrück did not 
treat this as a unified group.” He described the 
predicate infinitive when negated as "independent" 
(p. 414, 421), but grouped the nonnegated variety 
with the periphrastic causatives (p. 420). Hopkins 
(1906:105) confused the predicate infinitive with 
purpose clauses and nouns which are direct or indi- 
rect objects of the verb. Sgall (p. 220f.) described 
only the dative forms in this use and implied that 
the affirmative and negative have different func- 
tions. The affirmative is a "dative of destination" 
or a "dative predicate noun with copula" for him, 
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while the negated variety is an "independent" con- 
struction. He also confused subject complement (2.8.3) 
with predicate infinitive. In no description is the 
distribution of voice noted. 

Hopkins (1906:105) separated infinitives with 
bhū- from those with as-; the former is a "final da- 
tive". He further claimed that some dative infini- 
tives (e.g. utaye) are found only after bhü-, never 
after as-. Hopkins (1907:360) also tried to see some 
difference in object case selection between the two 
surface realizations of be. My data collection and 
analysis do not support these observations. 

Morphological observations have been made con- 
cerning the predicate infinitive.  Renou (1954:387) 
claimed that -ase is never used as predicate, while 
Sgall (p. 224) stated that it is never found as pas- 
sive predicate. These statements are contradicted by 
active predicate infinitive with be: jTväse 
IX.86.38d, sáhase VII.104.3d; by active predicate in- 
finitive without be: jtvase I.37.15c, dháyase 
I.72.9d4,94.12a, härase IX.10.6c; by passives without 
be: prä rcäse VII.61.6c, Sriyäse V.59.3a. 


2.2.1 WITHOUT BE. When the infinitive appears 
in a sentence where the present indicative of the fi- 
nite verb would be expected, it is the only verbal 
element in the sentence. The persons most often 
found are the third singular/plural (indicated by 
nominative subject noun), though other persons are 
also used. (18) illustrates the active infinitives 
without be. 


(18a) kanyä iva vahatüm étava u (1v.58.9ab) 
girls like wedding go 
nom acc inf 


'Like girls they go to a wedding...'" 


(18b) duhana dhenür ... 
milk-giving cow 
nom nom 
tmänä $atínam pururüpam isáni (II.2.9bc) 
self hundred-fold many-fold wish 


instr acc acc inf 


'The milk-giving cow wishes a hundred- 
fold, many-fold (reward) for herself.' 
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(18c) ayám mitrásya värunasya dhäyase (1.94.12a) 


this Mitra Varuna nourish 
nom gen gen inf 


'This one nourishes Mitra and Varuna.' 


(18d) stusé känväso a$vínà (VIII.5.4c) 
praise Kanvas Ashvins 
inf nom acc 


'The Kanvas praise the Ashvins.' 


2.2.2 WITH BE. When the finite alternative to 
the infinitive would not be a present indicative 
verb, be marks the tense and mood. The following ex- 
amples illustrate be marking the optative (19a) (19b) 
(19d), subjunctive (19c) (19i), injunctive (19f), and 
imperative (19e) (19g). The present indicative is 
also marked with be when it is not third person or no 
subject is present; in the case of (19h), 1 plural is 
indicated by the indicative copula smäsi. 


(19a) räyäh syama dharünam dhiyádhyai (VII.34.24d) 


wealth BE foundation place 
gen 1 plopt acc inf 


‘We ought to place the foundation of 


wealth. ' 

(19b) Srésthe syäma vdsunag ca däväne (vI.71.2b) 
most-brilliant BE wealth and give 
nom pl 1 pl opt gen inf 


'We, the most brilliant ones, ought to 
also give wealth.' 
(19c) utá tyé nah pärvatäsah su$astáyah 
and these us mountains praiseworthy 
nom encl nom nom pl 
suditáyo nadyàs trämane bhuvan (v.46.6ab) 
gleaming rivers protect BE 


nom pl nom pl inf 3 pl subjn 


'May these praiseworthy mountains (and) 
gleaming rivers protect us.' 


(19d) 


(19e) 


(19£) 


(19g) 


(19h) 


(19i) 
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vaydih syama bhuüvanesu jiväse (IX.86.38d) 


we BE creatures live 
nom 1 plopt loc inf 


'May we live among the creatures.' 


ürnamrada VÍ prathasva ... 


soft-as-wool P spread-out 


nom sg 2 sg imv mid 

bhäva nah Ssubhra satdye (V.5.4ac) 
BE us shining grant-wealth 

2sgimv encl voc inf 


'Spread yourself out, you who are as 

soft as wool...Grant wealth to us, o 
shining one.' 

$riyé te pýśņir upasécani bhut (x.105.10a) 
honor you speckled who-pours BE 

inf encl nom nom 3 sg injn 


'The speckled (cow) who pours (offerings) 
honors you.' 


utá edhi prtsü no vrdhé  (v.10.7e) 


and BE battles us strengthen 
2 sgimv loc encl inf 


'...and strengthen us in battles.' 
smasi vähı sahdrsi Sriyé (v.74.6b) 
BE you see honor 

lplpres encl inf inf 


'We see (and) honor both of you.' 


víáve hi sma mänave visvävedaso 


all PT PT Manu all-knowing 


nom pl dat nom pl 
bhüvan vrdhe ... (VIII.27.4ab) 
BE strengthen 


3 pl subjn inf 


‘May all the omniscient gods strengthen 
Manu.' 
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2.2.3 SUBJECT of the infinitive is nominative 
case (18) (19c) (19d) (19£f). When no form of be ap- 
pears, subject must be present in the sentence." 
OBJECT is genitive (18c) (19b), dative (19i), accusa- 
tive (18b) (18d) (19a) or enclitic pronoun (19c) (19f) 
(19g) (19h). Intransitive active infinitives also ap- 
pear (18a) (19d). 


2.2.4 VOICE. NPs in these sentences distin- 
guish active/passive voice. In the active sentences 
above (18) (19), agent is marked as subject. The in- 
finitive is passivized with no morphological change 
by marking patient as nominative subject (20)-(23); 
agent sometimes appears as an instrumental (20a). 

When the passive infinitive appears where a pre- 
sent indicative is otherwise expected (20), the in- 
finitive is the only predicate of the sentence. 


(20a) anyödaryo mánasá mähtava u (VII.4.8b) 
born-from-another-womb mind think 


nom instr inf 


'The one born from another womb is 
thought of with the mind.' 


= 


(20b) té raya té hy à prce (V.50.2c) 


DEM wealth DEM PT P give 
nompl nompl nompl inf 


'For this wealth is given.' 


(20c) ärüksitam drsä 4 rüpé  ánnam  (rv.11.18) 
refined see P beauty food 
nom inf loc nom 


'The refined food is seen in his beauty.' 


(204) táva sparhé värna ä samdYsi $rfyab (I1.112b) 
your desirable color P see beauty 
loc loc inf nom 


'In your desirable color beauty is seen.' 


When the infinitive represents another mood/ 
tense (most often the imperative), it marked accor- 
dingly by be (21). 


(21) 
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yävad idäm bhüvanah ví$vam asti ... 
as-great-as this world whole it-is 
nom nom nom 


tavan aydih patave sómo astu (1.108.2ac) 
so-much this drink soma BE 


nom inf nom 3 sg imv 


‘As great as this whole world is, so 
much should this soma be drunk.' 


In contrast to the affirmative which is both 


active 


(18) (19) and passive (20) (21), the negated 


predicate infinitive is only passive. The majority 
of the negated examples found are not marked by be 
(22); only five examples of negated predicate infini- 
tive with be were collected from the entire corpus of 
the Rigveda. As in the nonnegated active and pas- 


sive, 


these negated infinitives are marked with be in 


a variety of tenses and moods: present indicative 
(23d), aorist indicative (23c), imperative (23a), in- 
junctive (23b). An instrumental agent is found (22b) 


(22e). 


(23b) is one of the rare cases in which an 


enclitic pronoun appears as passive agent. 


(22a) 


(22b) 


(22c) 


ná esä gávyütir dpabhartava u (x.14.2b) 


NEG this pastureland take-away 
nom nom inf 


'This pastureland is not to be taken 
away." 

vätasya iva prajavó nä anyéna 

wind like speed NEG another 

gen nom instr 

stömo vasisthä änvetave vah (VII.33.8cd) 


song Vasishthas approach your 
nom voc inf 


'Like the speed of wind, your song is 
not approached by another, o Vasishthas.' 
tvesáso agnér ämavanto arcáyo 


Shining Agni powerful flames 
nom pi gen nom pl nom 
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(22d) 


(22e) 


(23a) 


(23b) 


(23c) 
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bhimáso ná prätitaye  (1.36.20ab) 


terrible NEG approach 
nom pl inf 


'Agni's flames, shining, powerful (and) 
terrible, are not approached.' 


ná vah pratimái sukrtäni ... (III.60.4c) 
NEG your imitate good-deeds 
inf nom 


'Your good deeds cannot be imitated.' 


ásya vratáni nä adhfse ... düdhyà (1x.53.3a) 


* 


his | commands NEG seize evil-one 
nom inf instr 


'His commands are not seized by the evil 
one.' 
yusmakam astu tavisi 
your BE strength 
3sgimv nom 
... na cid adhfse (1.39.4cd) 
never seize 
inf 
‘Your strength must never be seized.' 


mä te asyän sahasävan päristäv 
NEG you this strong difficulty 
loc voc loc 
agháya bhüma harivah parüdái  (VII.19.7ab) 


evil BE golden give-over 
dat lplinjn voc inf 


'May we not be handed over in this diffi- 
culty to the evil one by you, o strong 
and golden one.' 


ná vam ninyäny cite abhüvan  (ViI.61.58) 


NEG your secrets hide BE 
nom inf 3 pl aor 


"Your secrets did not become hidden.' 
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(23d) sugopa asi ná däbhaya sukrato (V.44.2c) 


good-protector BE NEG deceive wise 
nom 2sgpr inf voc 


‘You, the good protector, are not 
deceived, o wise one.' 


(Cf. also VIII.67.19b.) 


Since the grammatical relationship of NPs to the 
infinitive is not changed with middle voice, the only 
way to retrieve such a reading is by context alone. 
(24) appears to be one example of the negated predi- 
cate infinitive which can be given a middle interpre- 
tation. 


(24) ná pärvatä ninäme tasthivänhsah (III.56.1d) 
NEG mountains bow fixed 
nom inf nom pl 


'The fixed mountains do not bow down.' 


2.2.5 WORD ORDER. The relative position of be 
and infinitive does not appear to be firmly fixed. 
In the 40 passages where the infinitive is marked 
with be, 24 have be preceding infinitive and 16 have 
infinitive preceding be. Of the 31 cases of active 
transitive infinitive, 24 have the infinitive follow- 
ing its object, with the reverse order in seven pas- 
sages only. Position of subject is free--this con- 
stituent appears in all positions. 


2.3 THE IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE. 


2.3.0 INTRODUCTION. The infinitive may replace 
the finite imperative in main clauses, with no addi- 
tional marker needed. The syntax of this use is 
identical to the regular finite imperative: case 
assignment of subject and object are the same. 

This use of the infinitive has always been la- 
beled imperative (Delbrück 1888, Renou 1956f.). In 
many passages, however, it appears to have more of a 
hortatory or jussive connotation, as in (26) (27) (28). 
I shall, however, keep the traditional designation 
for this construction in order to avoid confusion. 

The infinitives used here are chiefly nonproduc- 
tive: -dhyat, -sant and heteroclites form the major- 
ity. The imperative infinitive, then, is the domain 
of the more archaic classes, though a few productive 
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forms are to be found. 


2.3.1 The SUBJECT of the infinitive is nomina- 
tive (25). 


(25a) prä sú gmähtä dhiyasänäsya saksäni (x.32.1a) 


forth well going watchful conquer 
nom du gen sg inf 


'The two (horses) of the watchful one 
who are going forth should conquer.' 


(25b) Sá dvibändhur vaitaranó yästä 


this of-two-races son-of-Vitarana worshiper 
nom nomsg nomsg nom sg 


sabardhüm dhenám asvän duhädhyai (x.61.17ab) 


Sabardhu cow unbearing milk 
acc acc acc inf 


‘This worshiper, the son of Vitarana, 
who is of two races, should milk the 
unbearing cow Sabardhu.' 


In many imperative sentences, no subject is pre- 
sent. In such cases, infinitive subject has tradi- 
tionally been translated first person, usually singu- 
lar.” Delbrück (1888:413) was the first to describe 
the imperative infinitive this way. His reason for 
interpreting these as replacing first person finite 
forms remains obscure, but nevertheless is unchal- 
lenged. The fact that no NP is present to specify 
the person makes such an analysis suspect. In some 
passages, first person can be inferred for the infin- 
itive by the context, as in (28a). Here the sentence 
of line a with imperative infinitive huvädhyai is 
paraphrased in line d by first-person huve. I pro- 
pose that a better analysis for most subjectless ex- 
amples is that they are impersonal: when no refer- 
ence is made to agent, with either nominative or 
oblique (dative, instrumental) phrase, a finite sen- 
tence is usually impersonal. Since this is the case 
here, my translation and analysis of (26) as imper- 
sonals is more motivated than the traditional one of 
first person (see, for example, Gelder ad loc.). 

All infinitives without subject have an object; 
that is, no imperative infinitive appears with neither 
subject nor object present. 


(26a) 


(26b) 
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áśvań ná tvä väravantan 

horse NEG you hairy 

acc acc acc 

vandädhyä agnith námobhih (I.27.1ab) 
praise Agni songs 


inf acc instr 


"May one praise Agni with songs, you 
(who are) like a hairy horse.' 
práti vàh rátham nrpati jarádhyai 
P your chariot lord invoke 

acc voc inf 
havismata mänasä yajnfyena (VII.67.1ab) 
offering-laden mind worshipful 


instr instr instr 


'May one invoke your chariot, o lord, 
with an offering-laden, worshipful mind." 


2.3.2 OBJECT is most often accusative (25b) 


(27a); enclitic pronouns (27b) also appear as object. 


(27a) 


(27b) 


pátni iva pirvahutin vavrdhddhya 
consorts like first-invocation promote 

nom du acc inf 
usäsanäktä ... (I.122.2ab) 


Dawn-and-Night 
nom du 


'Like two consorts, Dawn and Night should 
promote the first invocation.' 

náyisthà u no nesäni 

best-leaders PT us lead 

nom encl inf 


- 


pärsisthä u nah parsäny 


best-travelers PT us lead 
nom encl inf 
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áti dvisah (X.126.3bcd) 
across enemies 
acc 


'May the best leaders lead us, may the 
best travelers lead us across the enemies.' 


A few imperative infinitives do take genitive 
object. 


madayadhyat (28a) and dhartäri (28b) are 


each found with genitive object. The finite verbs 
formed from the root mäd- sometimes take a genitive 
object, but those from dhr- never do. 


(28a) 


(285) 


ubhá vam indrägni 4 huvädhyä 


both you Indra-and-Agni P invoke 
ace du acc du voc inf 


ubhä rädhasah sahä mádayádhyai 


both gift together rejoice-in 

nomdu gen inf 

ubhá dätäräv isän rayinäm 

both givers refreshment wealth 

nomdu nom gen gen 

ubhä väjasya sätäye huve vam (VI.60.13) 
both victory win I-invoke you 

acc du gen inf acc du 


'May I invoke you both, o Indra and Agni; 
may you both together rejoice in the gift; 
(you) both are givers of refreshment and 
wealth; I invoke both of you in order to 
win victory.' 


sä ... brähmanaspätir 

this Brahmanaspati 

nomsg nom 

druhó hantä mahä rtäsya dhartári (11.23.17cd) 
Lie slayer great Truth uphold 


gen nom gen gen inf 


'May this Brahmanaspati, the slayer of 
the Lie, uphold the great Truth.' 
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2.3.3 VOICE. The imperative infinitive has, to 
a very limited extent, an active/passive voice con- 
trast. Only two occurrences of passive interpreta- 
tions are found (29). This is effected in the same 
manner described above for predicate use (2.2.5): 
patient is marked as subject by nominative endings. 


(29a) havyáir  agnír mánusa Trayádhyai (IV.2.1d) 
offerings Agni man strengthen 
instr nom gen inf 


'May Agni be strengthened by the offerings 
of man.' 


(29b) yuvór hí mata  áditir vicetasá 


your PT mother Aditi wise 
gen du nom nom voc du 


dhydur na bhümih päyasä puputäni (x.132.6ab) 


heaven like earth milk purify 
nom nom instr inf 


"For your mother Aditi, o wise ones, like 
heaven, the earth should be purified with 
milk.' 


2.3.4 WORD ORDER in sentences with the infini- 
tive where the imperative would be expected almost 
always have object-infinitive order. This duplicates 
the object-verb order usually accepted as unmarked 
order in finite sentences of the Rigveda. 


2.4 INFINITIVE IN RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2.4.0 INTRODUCTION. The infinitive in a few 
passages (20 according to my count) appears as predi- 
cate in relative clauses. Its syntax is close to 
that of the predicate infinitive in main clauses des- 
cribed in 2.2: 


1. when the subject of the infinitive is found 
in the relative clause, it is marked with nominative 
case endings; 


2. the infinitive is the only verbal element in 
its clause, except when marked for tense/mood by be; 


3. the passivization strategy is the same: pa- 
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tient carries nominative case marking; 
4. negation limits voice to passive. 


The only differences between the predicate in- 
finitive in main and relative clauses are in frequen- 
cy of features of used. In relative clauses 


5. object is more often accusative; 
6. be appears only once; 
7. passive is more frequent; 


8. all morphological types are found, but 
-dhyat, -taväi and heteroclites form a larger propor- 
tion than they do in main clauses. 


While some studies have merely noted its appear- 
ances (Delbrück 1888:415, Sgall 1958), they have not 
separately described the use of the infinitive in 
relative clauses from the predicate in main clauses. 
However, it appears that it may be useful to do this 
because these two different constructions, while 
sharing the same features, use them in different fre- 
quencies. Further comparisons with other infinitive 
constructions will be made in Chapter 4. 


2.4.1 HEAD NOUNS. Main clause subject (30a), 
direct object (30b), indirect object (30c), passive 
subject (30d) are relativized. 

(30a) hári nv Asya ya váne vidé vísu (x.23.2a) 
golden now his REL forest find wealth 


nom du nomdu loc inf nom 


'His (are) the golden (steeds) and the 
wealth which are found in the forest.' 
(30b) å tisthatan suvrtam yó rátho vam... 
P mount fleet REL chariot your 
2 duimv acc nom acc 
yéna narä näsatya isayddhyai vart{r (1.1833ac) 
REL manly Nasatyas go journey 


instr voc voc inf acc 


"Mount your fleet chariot, ... with which, 
o manly Näsatyas, you go on your journey.' 
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(30c) yásmai putráso äditeh 


REL sons Aditi 
dat sg nom gen 


prá jíváse martyaya 


P live mortal 
inf dat 
jyótir ydcchafty ájasram (x.185.3) 


light they-harness perpetual 
acc acc 


'The sons of Aditi harness the perpetual 
light for the mortal who lives.' 


(30d) prä hota gürtämanä uränd 
P pourer pureminded chosen 
nom nom nom 
'yukta yo näsatyä häviman (Vr.63.4cd) 


he-was-yoked REL Näsatyas praise 
nom acc inf 


'The pureminded chosen pourer, who 
praises the Näsatyas, was yoked.' 


2.4.2 OBJECT of the infinitive in relative 
clauses has a distribution similar to main clause 
predicate infinitives: accusative (30d), genitive, 
dative. Accusative is the most numerous; enclitic 
pronouns are not found here. 


2.4.3 TENSE. In the infinitival relative 
clauses attested, the relative clause repeats the 
same tense as the main clause verb (30). In (31), 
however, the main clause verb is imperfect. Since 
the infinitive repeats the same tense as the main 
clause, it is so marked with imperfect be and is the 
only attestation of the infinitive in relative 
clauses with be. 


(31) gharmä$ cit taptáh pravrje ya asid 


kettle PT heated set-down REL BE 
nom nom inf nom 3sgimpf 
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ayasmáyas tám u Adama viprah (v.30.15cd) 


iron DEM PT we-took priests 
nom acc impf nom 


'The heated iron kettle which was set 
down, that one we priests took.' 


2.4.4 VOICE. Passive voice is indicated by the 
same strategy as in the main clause predicate infin- 
itives, Patient has subject marking (nominative). 
Instrumental agent, however, is not found. The same 
distribution obtains as in the main clauses: the af- 
firmative is either active (30b) (30c) (30d) or passive 
(30a) (31), while negated use admits only passive (32). 
Passive accounts for half the attestations. 


(32) yäd bänhistham ná ativfdhe ... 


REL strongest NEG penetrate 
nom nom inf 


äcidran särma ... (V.62.9ab) 


invincible protection 
nom nom 


‘Which strongest protection is not 
penetrated...' 


That the negated infinitive (in main/relative 
clauses) can never be active is proven by (33). Here 
the relative clause contains three predicates: the 
first two are negated and passive, the third, negated 
and active. The passive predicates are infinitives 
while the active one is a finite verb. 


(33) ná yäh sampfcche ná pünar hävitave 
NEG REL greet NEG again call 
nom inf inf 


ná samvädäya rämate 
NEG conversation he-rejoices 
dat 
tdsman no adyá sämrter urusyatafı (VIIL101.4abc) 
DEM us today attack make-distant 
abl abl 2 du imv 


‘Who is neither greeted nor called back 
again nor rejoices in conversation--may 
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you both make us distant from that 
attack today.' 


2.4.5 WORD ORDER. The affirmative relative 
clause almost always follows main clause. The nega- 
ted ones, however, are always preposed. For dia- 
chronic implications, see 4.2. The object most often 
precedes the infinitive. The object of the main 
clause also has a strong tendency to precede; only 
one-third of the transitive active verbs have object 
following. 


2.5 PURPOSE CLAUSES 


2.5.0 INTRODUCTION. The infinitive is used as 
predicate in subordinate clauses which express the 
purpose for which the finite verb is performed. This 
constitutes the bulk of infinitive occurrences in 
the Rigveda. The majority are introduced by no sub- 
ordinating marker, but simply follow the finite verb. 
If the infinitive is transitive, its object (accusa- 
tive, genitive, dative) may also accompany the infin- 
itive to the right of the matrix clause, as do the 
few independent subjects (dative) that are found. 

A competing strategy for expressing purpose in 
Vedic marks a finite subordinate clause (usually sub- 
junctive or optative) with a conjunction (yäd, yátha). 
A small number of infinitive clauses are found with 
the same marker as the finite variety. This conjunc- 
tion is formed from the root of the relative pronoun: 
yäd is homophonous with the nominative/accusative 
neuter; yäthä has an adverbial suffix and is thus ne- 
ver identical to the relative pronoun. 

In a few sentences of this type, a resultative 
meaning may be read. The difference between clauses 
of purpose (34a) and result (34b) is in no way indi- 
cated--either lexically, morphologically, or syntac- 
tically. The distinction can only be inferred from 
the content of the entire sentence. 


(34a) tám u prä hosi mádhumahtam asmai 
this PT P I-would-serve sweet to-him 
acc acc 


söman viráya sipríne píbadhyai (VI.44.14cd) 


Soma hero bearded drink 
acc dat dat inf 


'I would serve this sweet soma to him, 
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in order that the bearded hero might drink.' 


(34b)  bálam dhehi tanüsu no... 


strength put bodies our 
acc 2sgimv loc 


bálah tokäya tänayäya jivdse (11I.53.18ac) 


strength children  descendents live 
acc dat dat inf 


'Put strength in our bodies...strength, 
that (our) children and descendents will 
live.' 


Past research has not given a precise descrip- 
tion of the syntactic features of unmarked infiniti- 
val purpose clauses. Many scholars (e.g. Delbrück 
1869:94f., 1888) have simply made lists of infini- 
tives found in this construction without describing 
subject and object NP patterns. Dative objects of 
subordinate clauses in general have been discussed as 
either "attracted" to the dative infinitive or to the 
main clause object, or as parataxis (see discussion 
in 2.1.1). Dative subjects have fleetingly been men- 
tioned as possible additional cases of attraction. No 
attempt to formulate these patterns has heretofore 
been made. 

Previous studies have not detected the fact that 
infinitival purpose clauses may be introduced by a 
subordinating marker. Geldner, for instance, trans- 
lated some with yäthä as instrumental relative 
clauses and others by "auf dass...". Renou was also 
confused about the function of these clauses: he 
Stated that the yád clause of (47b) is "purely formal" 
(whatever that means!) subordination (1956f./4:42), 
but failed to note other similar examples. The non- 
recognition of yad/yatha with infinitive has led to 
such statements as that by Jeffers (1972:22) who sta- 
ted that infinitive clauses introduced by "relative 
words" are unknown outside of Greek. 


2.5.1 SUBJECT of the infinitive in unmarked 
purpose clauses is often identical to an NP in the 
main clause and thus deleted by its coreference.” In 
the majority of Rigveda purpose clauses, therefore, 
no subject appears on the surface. Subject corefer- 
ence may be controlled by main clause subject (35a), 
direct object (35b), indirect object (35c), posses- 
Sive (35d); in one case, deletion is controlled by 
instrumental agent of passive main verb (35e). 


(35a) 


(35b) 


(35c) 


(35d) 
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ta vigrath dhaithe jatháram prnádhyai (v1.67.7a) 
DEM strong take stomach fill 
nomdu acc 2 du imv acc inf 


‘You both should take the strong one in 
order to fill your stomach." 

agnim dvéso yótavái no grnimasy (VIII.71.15a) 
Agni enemy keep-away us we-praise 


acc acc inf encl 


'We praise Agni in order that (he) keep 
the enemy away from us.' 


à esu dyäväprthivi dhätanm mahád 


P these Heaven-and-Earth grant greatness 
loc voc 2duimv acc 


asmé  virésu visväcarsani $rávah 


to-him heroes all-people fame 
loc loc acc 

prksän väjasya sätäye 

nourishment power win 

acc gen inf 


prksáh rayä utd turväne (x.93.10) 


nourishment wealth and reach 
acc instr inf 


"Grant greatness (and) fame to him among 
these heroes and all the people, o Heaven 
and Earth, in order that (he) win nourish- 
ment of comfort and even reach nourishment 
through wealth.' 


evä dädhära te mäno jivatave 
therefore he-has-grasped your mind live 
acc inf 
ná mrtyávé 'tho aristätätaye (X.60.8cd) 
NEG die but noninjury 
inf dat 


'Therefore he has grasped your mind in 
order that (you) may live, not die, but 
for noninjury.' 
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- x od - 
(35e) ena váyo ví tary ayur jivase 
by-him power P it-was-strengthened life live 
nom acc inf 
(X.144.5c) 


'The power was strengthened by him in 
order that (he) live his life.' 


In a substantial minority of purpose clauses 
(fifty-odd clauses out of the almost 500 items col- 
lected), infinitive subject is not coreferent with a 
main clause NP. When it appears as a noun or fully 
accented pronoun, subject is dative (36). 


(36a) abhi gandharvdm atrnad 
to Gandharva he-crossed 
acc 


abhudnésu rájahsv a 

bottomless skies P 

loc pl loc 

íhdro brahmábhya id vrdhé (viir.77.5) 
Indra  Brahmans PT prosper 


nom dat inf 


'Indra crossed to the Gandharva in the 
bottomless skies, in order that the 
Brahmans might prosper.' 


(36b) pdvasva daksasädhano 
purify-yourself power-granting 
2sgimv nom sg 
devébhyah pitáye hare (IX.25.1ab) 
gods drink golden 


dat inf voc 


'Purify yourself, you who grant power, 
so that the gods might drink, o golden 
one.' 


When the subject is pronominal, it is usually an en- 
clitic whose case is indeterminately genitive, da- 
tive, or accusative, as in (37). 


(37) 
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ádhrsto va étava astu pänthä  (X.108.6c) 
invincible you go BE path 


nom sg encl inf 3sgimv nom 


"May the path be invincible that you 
might go.' 


2.5.2 OBJECT of the infinitive in the majority 


of purpose clauses is accusative case, as the transi- 
tive infinitives of (35a) (35b) (35c) (35e) above illus- 


trate. 


A distinct minority of clauses additionally 


select dative (38) and genitive (39) direct object. 
If object is pronominal, it appears in an enclitic 


form (40). 
(38a) tváń sim vrgann akrnör dustäritu 
you him manly-one you-have-made invincible 
nom acc voc acc sg 
sáho víávasmai sáhase sáhadhyai (VI.1.1cd) 
immediately every victory win 
dat dat inf 


(38b) 


(38c) 


‘You have made him invincible, o manly 
one, that (he) might immediately win 
every victory.' 


brahmana {iAdram maháyanto arkdir 


Brahmans Indra magnifying songs 
nom acc nom pl instr 
$ - = 
avardhayann ahaye hantava u (V.31.4cd) 


they-have-strengthened snake kill 
dat inf 


'The magnifying Brahmans have strengthened 
Indra with songs so that (he) would slay 
the snake.' 

tásya bhdrmane bhüvanaya deva 

DEM carry world gods 

gensg inf dat nom 

dharmane kam svadhäyä paprathanta (X.88.1cd) 


grasp PT own-power they-have-spread- 
inf instr themselves-out 
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(39a) 


(39b) 


(40a) 


(40b) 
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'The gods have spread themselves out 

through their own power, in order to 

carry and grasp the world.' 

status ca satydm jagata$ ca dhärmani 

standing and truth going and grasp 

gen sg ptc acc gen sg ptc inf 

... päthah ... (1.159.3cd) 
you-both-protect 


'You both protect the truth, in order to 
grasp both what comes and goes.’ 


trtiyam asya vrsabhäsya dohäse 
three-times his bull suckle 
gen inf 
däsapramatinm janayanta yósanah 
whose-protection-is-tenfold they-give- maidens 
acc birth nompl 
(1.141.2cd) 


'Three times did the maidens give birth 
to the one whose protection is ten-fold, 
in order to suckle the bull.' 


devändevan vo 'vasa 

god you help 

acc encl inf 

Ííhdramihdram grnisáni (VIII.12.19ab) 
Indra praise 


acc inf (imv) 


'Praise the god Indra always in order 
that (he) help you.' 


anrksará rjávah saüttu pänthä 


thornless straight they-are paths 
nom pl nom pl nom pl 


yébhih säkhäyo yähti no  vareyám (x.85.23ab) 


REL friends they-go us free 
instr pl nom encl inf 


'The paths are straight (and) thornless 
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by which our friends go in order to 
free us.' 


2.5.3 CLAUSES WITH BOTH SUBJECT AND OBJECT PRE- 
SENT. Both subject and object are found in the 
clause when an active transitive infinitive has an 
independent subject. In these cases, subject is da- 
tive and object is accusative (41). Only excep- 
tionally (twice) are both NPs dative (42). Subject 
and object marking in these clauses will be more ful- 
ly discussed in 4.1.3. 


(41a) prä sót&à jird adhvarésv asthat 
forth presser quick ceremonies he-stood 
nom nom loc 
sómam fhdraya vayáve pibadhyai (VII.92.2ab) 
Soma Indra Vayu drink 


ace dat dat inf 


'"The quick presser stood forth in the 
ceremony in order that Indra and Vayu 
drink the soma.' 
(41b) úd u tyám jätävedasan 
there PT this Jätavedasa 
acc acc 
deväm vahanti ketävah 
god they-carry sun 
acc nom 
drs& viSvaya suryath (1.50.1) 
see all sun 


inf dat acc 


'The rays carry the god Jätavedasa there, 
in order that all may see the sun.' 


(42a) aham rudraya dhänur 4 tanomi 
I Rudra bow P I-stretch 
dat acc 


Lad oe T E 
brahmadvfse Särave hantava u (Xx.125.6ab) 


Brahma-hater arrow kill 
dat dat inf 
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'I will stretch the bow for Rudra so that 
the arrow will kill the Brahma-hater.' 


(42b) té no hihvantu sätäye dhiyé jisé (r.111.44) 


these us they-drive prize thought win 
nom encl dat dat inf 


'They should drive us in order that the 
thought win the prize.' 


2.5.4 VOICE. The infinitive, though not 
marked morphologically for voice, can be passivized 
in purpose clauses (43). The patient (logical ob- 
ject) is subject. Logical subject rarely appears 
as instrumental agent. Subject of the passive infin- 
itive is always coreferent with an NP in the main 
clause, as is the case with the majority of active 
infinitives in purpose clauses. Independent passive 
subject therefore never appears in the sentence. 

This being the case, equi NP deletion applies to ev- 
ery passive subject. The main clause NP which con- 
trols deletion of subordinate subject is more highly 
restricted than in the active. Subject (43a) and di- 
rect object (43b) coreference are the only common 
types, although coreference with the indirect object 
of the main clause (43c) or with an accusative of 
goal after a verb of motion (43d) are each found 
once. Comparative and diachronic considerations will 
be made in 4.1.1 and 7.0, respectively. 


(43a) vaya asya prähutä äsur ättave  (x.92.3b) 
branches his offered they-were eat 
nom nom pl inf 


'His branches were offered that (they) 
be eaten.' 


(43b) indro dirghäya caksasa 
Indra for-a-long-time see 
nom inf 
ä süryan rohayad divi  (1.7.3ab) 
P sun he-caused-to-climb sky 
acc loc 


"Indra had the sun climb up in the sky 
in order that (it) be seen for a long 
time.' 
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(43c) sa na Á vaha prthuyāmann rsve 
DEM us P bring wide-ranging high: 
nom sg encl 2sgimv vocsg voc sg 
rayim divó duhitar isayádhyai (Vr.64.4cd) 


wealth heavenly-one daughter strengthen 
acc gen voc inf 


'Bring wealth to us, o wide-ranging 
lofty one, that (we) may be strengthened, 


o daughter of the heavenly one.' 
(43d) Ano rädhänsi savitah stavädhyä 
P us gifts Savitr praise 
encl nom voc inf 


ä räyo yahtu pärvatasya ratdu (VII.37.8ab) 
P 


wealth come mountain giving 
nom pl 3plimv gen loc 


'The gifts (and) the wealth of the 
mountain should come to us, in order 
that (we) may be praised in the giving, 
o Savitr.' 


2.5.5 PURPOSE CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY CONJUNCTION 
Purpose clauses can be formed by means other than the 
unmarked infinitive clause. An alternative strategy 
is to use a finite clause with subjunctive or opta- 
tive introduced by either yäd or yäthä. The main 
clause usually precedes and most often has an imper- 
ative; indicative, optative, subjunctive or injunc- 
tive also appear. For a detailed description, see 
Delbrück (1888:321, yád with the subjunctive; 342f., 
optative; 326f., yäthä with subjunctive; 349, opta- 
tive). The following examples illustrate use of 
yatha (44) and yád (45) with subjunctive (44a) (45a) 
and optative (44b) (45b). 


(44a) er vrnimahe 


tg Qu 


we-choose 
'vo devanaih ... 


help gods 
acc gen 
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yätha vásu ... nägämahai (x.36.11abc) 
in-order-that wealth we-may-reach 
acc subjn 


'We choose the help of the gods, in order 
that we may reach wealth.' 


(44b) ... indra víávaR  amítràn 
Indra ali foes 
voc acc pl acc 


ápa ... nudasva ... 


P drive-away 
2 sg imv 
... yatha táva $árman mädema (x.1311abd) 


in-order-that your protection we-may-rejoice 
loc opt 


'Drive away all foes, o Indra...that we 
may rejoice in your protection.' 
(45a)  ... ä vaha devätätim ... 
P bring divine 
2sgimv acc 
gärdo yäd adyá divyanh yäjasi (III.19.4cd) 
host in-order-that today heavenly you-adore 


acc acc subjn 


'Bring the divine one here...in order 
that you may worship the heavenly host 


today. ' 
(45b) yan nündm a$yám  gátin 
in-order-that now I-reach way 
opt acc 
mitrásya yayam pathá (V.64.3ab) 
Mitra I-go path 
gen opt instr 


'In order that I may now reach the way, 
I would go by the path of Mitra.' 


This use is functionally equivalent to the infinitive 
clauses described above (34)-(43). Renou (1937a:59) 
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was of the opinion that they are encroaching upon the 
domain of the unmarked infinitive clause. The func- 
tional equivalence of the finite purpose clauses 

(44) ,(45) introduced by yäd/yätha and unmarked infin- 
itive clauses is made clear by a blend of the two 
types where an infinitive clause is introduced by 
these conjunctions. With the exception of type of 
predicate used (finite versus infinitive), syntax of 
the two clauses is identical. The main clause (with 
verb in most tenses/moods) generally precedes the in- 
finitive clause introduced by yäthä (46) or yäd (47). 
Subject of these infinitival clauses is deleted if 
coreferent with subject (47a) (47b) or direct object 
(46a) (47c) of the main clause. When subject is pres- 
ent, it is nominative case (46b) (46c). The object 
is either accusative (47) or enclitic pronoun (47b). 
Dative object is found only once (46a). The infini- 
tive, when not replacing present tense, is marked for 
tense by be (46c), just as in the main clause and 
relative clause predicate infinitives. Note that a 
clause introduced by conjunction can follow an un- 
marked infinitive clause (47c). 


(46a) pünäta daksasädhanarı 


purify  powerful-promoter 
2plimv acc 


yäthä Sárdhaya vitäye (1x.104.3ab) 
in-order-that strong help 
dat inf 


"Purify the powerful promoter in order 
that he may help the strong one.' 


(46b) ójah krsva  sám grbhaya tvé  ápy 


Strength make together take you P 

acc 2sgimv 2sgimv loc sg 

áso yatha kenipänäm ind vrdhé 

you-are in-order-that invokers strong-one flourish 

subjn gen nom inf 
(X.44.4cd) 


'Unify strength, take (it) in you, in 
order that you, the strong one of the 
invokers, may flourish.' 
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á no bhadräh krätavo yahtu vigvdto ... 


P us beneficial thoughts they-come from-all-sides 


encl nompl nom pl imv 
deva no yatha sádam íd vrdhé ásann 
gods us in-order-that always PT strengthen BE 
nom  encl inf 3 pl subjn 
(I.89.lac) 


"Beneficial thoughts should come to us 
from all sides in order that the gods 
always strengthen us.' 


yäd adyá agvinau ahän 


if today Ashvins I 


acc 
huvéya väjasätaye 
I-would-invoke prize-winning 
opt dat 
yät prtsü turväne sähas (VIII.9.13abc) 


in-order-that battles conquer power 
loc inf acc 


'I£ I would invoke you Ashvins today for 
prizewinning in order to conquer the 
power in battles,' 
utá tyé devi ... 
and these goddesses 

nom du nom du 
usäsänaktä | jágatàm ... 


Dawn-and-Night come 


nom 3duimv 

stusé yád? vam  prthivi nävyasä vácah 
praise in-order-that you earth new word 
inf encl voc instr acc? 


status ca váyas trívaya upastire (II.31.5) 


standing and offering three-fold spread-out 
gen sg acc acc inf 


'And these goddesses, Dawn and Night, 
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should come in order to praise both of 
you, o earth (and heaven), with a new 

word and to spread out the three-fold 

offering of the one who stands.' 


(47c) sám im rebhäso asvarann 
together DEM Rebhas they-have-praised 


accsg nom pl 


indrah sómasya pitdye 


Indra soma drink 
acc gen inf 
svarpitin yad im —vrdhé (vriir.9711) 


lord-of-the-sun in-order-that DEM strengthen 
acc acc inf 


"Together have the Rebhas praised this 
Indra, the lord of the sun, that he 
drink soma in order to strengthen him.' 


2.5.6 WORD ORDER. The position of infinitive 
in the purpose clause generally duplicates that of 
the finite verb. The less productive an infinitive 
class is, the more likely are its members to be final 
in the sentence. The closer the association with a 
nominal paradigm, the more often the infinitive is 
nonfinal. Thus -dhyai, -sani,and the heteroclites 
are more often final than are the productive classes 
(-ase, ~(t)ave, -(t)aye, -e). 

Subject may occur in any position relative to 
other constituents, but most often it precedes the 
infinitive. When the infinitive with independent 
subject is transitive, possible combinations are in- 
creased, but subject-infinitive order is still pre- 
ferred. In clauses with conjunction, subject always 
precedes infinitive. The relative position of the 
infinitive and its object is more rigid: object 
overwhelmingly precedes infinitive.  Tbis distribu- 
tion, however, has some correlation to infinitive 
class: the less productive classes are almost always 
object-infinitive, while the highly productive ones 
admit infinitive-object order more often. Clauses 
with conjunction always have object-infinitive. The 
effect that metrical patterns may possibly have on 
these distributions has not been explored.  Compara- 
tive and diachronic aspects of word order will be 
taken up in 7.0. 
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2.6.0 INTRODUCTION. The infinitive marginally 
appears in temporal ('when') clauses. Only three 
certain occurrences are attested. This indicates 
that it is not an autonomous construction, but used 
analogically to the purpose clauses which have iden- 
tical syntax. The similarity in syntax has in the 
past caused conflicting analyses. I include here 
only those passages which definitely exclude any pur- 
posive/resultative interpretation. 

Since the syntactic pattern of the purpose and 
temporal clauses is the same, I rely entirely on past 
philological research which has established the mean- 
ing of these passages. Delbriick's Altindische Syntax 
(1888:580) recognized the possibility of an infini- 
tive occuring in a yád 'when' clause. He simply 
cited III.31.17 (50b) and VI.67.4 (50a), but included 
no text or discussion. 


2.6.1 WITHOUT SUBORDINATOR. Only one example 
is found in a clause without subordinating conjunc- 
tion. The subject of the passive infinitive is co- 
referential with that of the main verb. 


(48) ähih srnotu budhnyd . hávTmani (x.64.4d) 


snake let-him-hear of-the-deep call 
nom imv nom inf 


'Let the snake of the deep hear when (he) 
is called.’ 


2.6.2 FINITE TEMPORAL CLAUSES are formed with 
the finite verb introduced by the subordinator yäd. 
The conjunction is identical to the yád which intro- 
duces subordinate clauses of purpose (2.5.5), but in 
this context means 'when'. The subordinate verb 
which follows is subjunctive (as in (49). See Del- 
brück 1871:163-165 for more examples of finite temp- 
oral clauses. 


(49) vfsne yät te vísano arkäm arcan 
maniy-one when you manly-ones song  they-sing 
dat dat nom acc subjn 
fridra ... 


Indra 
voc 
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... paváyo ... 
wheels 
nom 


... abhyávartahta dásyün (V.31.5abd) 
they-turned-away enemies 


acc 


'When the maniy ones sang the song to 
you, the manly one, o Indra...the wheels... 
turned away the enemies.' 


Two examples are found with the infinitive oc- 


curing where subjunctive is ordinarily expected in the 
subordinate clause. As with purpose clauses intro- 
duced by yád/yáthà (2.5.6), subject is nominative, 
object is accusative (50). 


(50a) 


(50b) 


rtá yäd gárbham áditir bhäradhyai ... 
truths when embryo Aditi carry 

acc du acc nom inf 

ghorá märtäya ripáve nf didhah (VI.67.4bd) 
terrible mortal deceiver P she-placed 


acc du dat dat 


"When Aditi carried the two truths (like) 
an embryo...she placed the two terrible 
ones for the mortal, the deceiver.’ 
ánu krsné vásudhiti  jiháte ... 
P dark wealth-giving they-both-go 

nomdu nomdu 
pári yát te mahimänam vrjádhyai 
P when your greatness surround 

encl acc inf 

sákhüya indra kämyäh rjipyäh (I11.31.17acd) 
friends Indra dear onrushing 


nom voc nompl nompl 


'Both dark, wealth-giving ones go...when 
(your) onrushing dear friends surround 
your greatness, o Indra.' 
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2.6.3 The minority status of this group indi- 
cates that it is analogical to the productive purpose 
clauses. The unmarked infinitive clause of purpose 
has alternatives: yäd introducing either the sub- 
junctive or the infinitive (2.5.5). Temporal clauses 
most commonly found are formed by yäd introducing the 
subjunctive (2.6.2). Since purpose and temporal 
clauses share this same strategy, it is not surpri- 
sing that alternative purpose clauses influenced tem- 
poral clauses. 


2.7.0 VERB COMPLEMENTS. The infinitive is 
predicate in embedded sentences. The verbs to which 
it is subordinate may be divided into three types 
according to the way in which their semantic con- 
straints affect infinitive subject. These are: 


l. main clause subject controls equi NP deletion 
(2.7.1); 


2. independent subject (2.7.2); 


3. main clause object controls equi NP deletion 
(2.7.3). 


The first and third clause types are, so to 
speak, "incomplete". No independent subject is found 
in the subordinate clause. Instead, the infinitive 
subject is deleted by the fact that it is identical 
to some NP in the main clause. This process is com- 
monly known as "equi NP deletion" or "equi" for 
short. In the first type of clause, the subject of 
the finite verb controls deletion. The verbs which 
appear in the Rigveda with this controller are wish, 
Like, know, think, be able, succeed, strive.  How- 
ever, wish sometimes admits an independent (noncoref- 
erent) subject; in this case, subject is dative or 
accusative. In the last type of clause, it is the 
object of the finite verb which controls equi. Main 
clause verbs with this kind of control are say, call, 
entreat, inspire, grant, choose, perceive, make, put. 
The last two verbs (make, put) are the largest group 
here, being used to form periphrastic causatives. 

Object of the infinitive is regularly accusative 
in all clauses; dative is, to a minor extent, also 
allowed. Clauses with equi deletion controlled by 
subject have less constraints and sometimes allow 
genitive object. 

The infinitive is passivized by the same stra- 
tegy that other infinitive clauses employ: patient 
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is marked as subject. Use of passive is, however, 
much less frequent. 

In all types of infinitive complements, object 
most often precedes infinitive. The position of the 
entire infinitive clause, however, varies in its po- 
Sition relative to the matrix clause. When deletion 
of the infinitive subject is controlled by matrix 
subject, the infinitive clause is most often post- 
posed. When it is matrix object that controls equi, 
infinitive clause is regularly preposed. Position of 
the independent subject is highly variable and often 
appears to the left of the matrix verb. 

Morphological classes found here vary among the 
clause types. Subject controlled equi clauses and 
those with independent subject prefer accusative in- 
finitives, but to a lesser extent also employ datives 
and -dhyai. Object controlled equi clauses prefer 
productive datives, though some nonproducative ones 
(heteroclites and -taväi) are also found. 

Previous studies have described verbal comple- 
ments to a limited extent. Subject controlled equi 
deletion (Wolff 1904:490f., Miller 1974:224f.) and 
periphrastic causatives (Wolff 1904:469f., Sgall 
1958:217f.) have been briefly treated. The rest of 
the object controlled equi clauses have never been 
described in a systematic way. 

The chief area of interest for past studies has 
been treatment of subject. The use of an accusative 
infinitive subject ("accusative with infinitive"), 
parallel to those found in Greek and Latin, was dis- 
counted in early studies (Delbrück 1879:124; for dis- 
cussion see Scheller 1951:69f.). Wolff (1904:490£.) 
and Bartholomae (1889a:13f.) discussed accusative 
subject of infinitive after vag- 'wish'. Miller 1974 
is the only recent discussion of equi NP deletion as 
such: when the subject of the infinitive is not co- 
referent to subject of the main verb, it is accusa- 
tive. Miller, however, did not mention the possibil- 
ity of dative subject occurring with the infinitive. 

Wolff (1904:496) discussed periphrastic causa- 
tives, describing in particular the coreference of 
infinitive subject with main clause object, but 
failed to mention details of subject/object case as- 
signment. Delbrück (1888:420) and Sgall (1958:217£.) 
simply listed passage citations with this construc- 
tion without formulating any grammatical relation- 
ships. Oftentimes this clause type is simply over- 
looked; Lehmann, for example, included (1974:165) a 
passage with this structure in his discussion of 
Indo-European purpose clauses (VII.21.3 = (59a)). 
Sgall (1958:218) discussed cases where any subordi- 
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nate clause NP is accusative (accusative independent 
subject, accusative object, accusative in object con- 
trolled equi NP deletion), referring to all as "pa- 
tient", but did not specify the grammatical relation- 
Ship of the accusative NP to the infinitive. 


2.7.1 MAIN CLAUSE SUBJECT CONTROLS EQUI NP 
DELETION. The infinitive is predicate in complements 
to the following verbs:  va$-, is- 'wish', jus-'like, 
desire', jna-, eit-, vid- 'know', man- 'think', éak- 
arh-, TS- 'be able', ams-, vt-ams- 'succeed', 
arthaya- 'strive'. In clauses subordinate to these 
verbs, the subject of the infinitive is identical to 
the subject of the matrix verb and is consequently 
deleted, as in (51). 


(51a) tá  vāħ vástüny usmasi gámadhyai  (1.154.6a) 


these your dwellings we-wish go 
acc gendu acc inf 


'We wish to go to these dwellings of yours.' 


(51b) ná ahám tántum ná ví jànamy otun 
NEG I stretch NEG P I-know-how weave 

inf inf 

(VI.9.2a) 


'I do not know how to stretch (the 
threads) nor how to weave.' 


(51c) sám anyámanyam arthayahty  étave (V.44.11c) 
together each-other they-strive come 
acc inf 


‘They strive to come together with each 
other. ' 


The examples given in (51) have no direct ob- 
ject; (51a) (5lc) have an accusative goal to which the 
motion of the infinitives (gämadhyai 'go', sám étave 
‘come together') is directed. When the infinitive is 
transitive, object is almost always accusative (52); 
dative (53), genitive (54), and enclitic pronoun (55) 
are rare. In the case of the genitive object 
(pitvah 'drink') of the infinitive däväne (54), this 
object selection is determined by the fact that the 
root dä- sometimes selects a genitive as partitive 
object. 
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(52a) svayáń kavír vidhartári 
himself poet distribute 
nom inf 
vípráya rätnam icchati (IX.47.4ab) 


quaking-one wealth he-wishes 
dat acc 


‘The poet himself wishes to distribute 
the wealth to the quaking one.' 


(52b)  kavffir icchämi satdís$e sumedháh (T11.38.14) 
poets I-wish see wise-one 
acc inf nom 


'I, the wise one, wish to see the poets.' 


(52c) gakéma väjino  yamawh (ir.5.1a) 
may~we-be-able war-horses lead 
opt acc inf 


"May we be able to lead the war horses." 


(53) ya jämäyo vfsna icchánti Sakti 
REL sisters bull they-wish lead 
nom nom dat inf 
namasyántir jänate gärbham asmin (III.57.3ab) 
worshiping they-know womb this 


nom pl fem acc loc 


'The worshiping sisters, who wish to 
lead the bull, know the womb in this one.' 


(54) ige hi pitvd 'visásya däväne (VIII.25.20c) 


he-is-able PT drink unpoisoned give 
gen gen inf 


'He is able to give unpoisoned drink.' 


(55) mänye vam jätävedasä yájadhyai (vrr.2.7b) 
I-intend you Jatavedas worship 
encl pl voc pl inf 


'I intend to worship you, o Jätavedas.' 


The infinitive clause most commonly follows the 
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matrix clause (51). A few, however, are preposed. 
Infinitive and its object may be positioned entirely 
within the matrix clause, as in (52a). Here the in- 
finitive (vidhartari 'distribute'), its direct object 
(rätnam 'wealth') and indirect object (vipraya 'quak- 
ing one') are flanked by main clause subject (kavth 
'poet') and finite verb (icehati 'he wishes'). In 
some instances, infinitive follows the matrix verb, 
but its object is placed within the finite clause, as 
in (52b) (53). Object almost always precedes infini- 
tive, whether the clause is intact or mixed with the 
main clause. 

The infinitive type most commonly used in this 
connection is accusative of -tu-, root, and -ti- 
Stems. Less common are datives (heteroclites, -tu-, 
-ti-, -as-, root) and -dhyaií. Least often used are 
locatives; -tavär and -sani are entirely missing. 


2.7.2 INDEPENDENT SUBJECT. When subject of the 
infinitive clause is not coreferent with the matrix 
subject, it appears as a dative or accusative. The 
only verb which allows this structure, (i.e. with 
independent subject) is wish (78-, vag-) (56). (56a) 
(56b) illustrate dative subject, (56c) (56d) accusa- 
tive subject. When pronominal, an enclitic (56c) 
(56e) may be used. There is no evidence that these 
are raising environments: dative is not found in 
such structures (being indirect, not direct, object 
case) and infinitive subject is not advanced to main 
clause subject under passivization. 


(56a) yäthä ta uémasi  istáye (1.30.12c) 


when you we-wish hasten 
dat inf 


'when we wish that you hasten' 


(56b) indra mrlá máhyam jivatum iccha (VI.47.10a) 
Indra be-merciful me live wish 
voc 2sgimv dat inf 2 sg imv 


'Indra, be merciful, wish that I live.' 


(56c) asmäkam va Tfdram ugmasi istáye 


our you Indra  we-wish hasten 
gen pl encl acc inf 
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sákhayam visväyun ... (1.129.4ab) 
friend life-long 
acc acc 


'We wish that you, Indra, our life-long 
friend, would hasten.' 


(56d) yád Th usmäsi kärtave karat tät (x.74.6d) 


REL him we-wish do may-he-do that 
acc acc inf subjn acc 


‘May he do that which we wish him to do.' 


(56e) vayám van usmasi  istáye (v.74.3d) 


we you we-wish come-quickly 
nom encl inf 


'We wish tbat you come quickly.' 


One example of transitive is found in this 
clause type; object is accusative (57). 


(57) dhänyä_ ciddhí tvé dhisána västi 
bountiful PT you Dhishana he-wishes 
nom dat nom 


prä deváj jánma grnaté yájadhyai (Vr.11.3ab) 


p gods race singer worship 
gen acc dat inf 


'Bountiful Dhishana wishes that you, the 
singer, would worship the race of the gods.' 


Verb complement with independent subject is a dis- 
tinctly minor pattern of subordination in the Rigveda 
with only seven examples being found. (The one ex- 
ample attested not included in (56) and (57) is 
jivatum I.91.6a.) Even though the data base is so 
small, all infinitive types occur here. 


2.7.3 MAIN CLAUSE OBJECT CONTROLS EQUI NP 
DELETION. When the subject of the infinitive is 
identical to the object of the matrix verb, it is 
obligatorily deleted. Verbs whose objects control 
equi deletion of infinitive subject are: ah- 'say', 
t- 'entreat', mand- ‘inspire', mah- 'grant', vr- 
'choose', hu- 'call, invite', eit- 'perceive', av- 
'help'. Typical examples are (58a) with inspire, 
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(58b) grant, (58c) pereezve, (58d) entreat. The in- 
finitive most often is intransitive; accusative (58c) 
and dative (58d) object marginally appear. 


(58a) sä im mamäda mähi kärma kärtave 
he him he-has-inspiredgreat work do 
nom acc acc acc inf 
(II.22.le) 


'He has inspired him to do great work.' 


Dh 


(58b) utá das 


even servants attend 


parivise ... 


acc du inf 
yádus turváá ca mämahe (X.62.10ac) 
Yadu Turva and he-has-granted 
nom nom 


'Yadu and Turva have granted that even 
the two servants might attend.' 


(58c) yó no dása 4ryo va purustuta 
REL us demon stranger or much-praised 
nom encl nom nom voc 
ädeva indra yudháye ciketati (x.38.3ab) 
godless-one Indra fight he-perceives 
nom voc inf 


"Which demon or stranger or godless one, 
o much-praised Indra, perceives that we 


fight?' 

(58d) tväm imahe ... indra vrträya häntave 
you we-entreat Indra Vrtra kill 
acc voc dat inf 


(III.37.6bc) 
'We entreat you, o Indra...to kill Vrtra.' 


The Rigveda uses the verb kr- 'make, do' (59) 
and to a lesser extent  dha- 'place, put' (60) with 
infinitive complement as periphrastic causatives. 
This productive causative is functionally identical 
to the inherited Indo-European formation of length- 
ened-grade verbal root with -aya- suffix (see Whitney 
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1889:378 for formation). Infinitive subject is accu- 
Sative (59) or if pronominal, then enclitic (60). 


(59a) 


(59b) 


(59c) 


(59d) 


(59e) 


(60) 


tvám indra srávitavà aps kah (VII.21.3a) 


you Indra flow waters you-made 
nom voc inf acc 


'You, o Indra, made the waters flow.' 


prä andhdth Sronäh cáksasa étave krthäh 


P blind lame see go you-both-make 
acc acc inf inf 


(T.112.8b) 


‘You both make the blind see and the 
lame go.' 
ahám etäj chásvasato dvádva 


I DEM snorting-ones  two-by-two 
accpl acc 


Índrah yé vájrath yudháye 'krnvata 
Indra REL cudgel fight they-made 
acc nom pl acc inf 

(X.48.6ab) 


'I (drove) these snorting ones two-by-two 
who make Indra (and his) cudgel fight.' 


iso yád agnim samfdhe cakártha (1.113.9a) 


Ushas when fire burn you-have-made 
voc acc inf 


‘When, o Ushas, you have made the fire 
burn. ' 


devó yán märtän yajáthaya krnvánt (xX.12.1c) 


god when mortals worship making 
nom acc inf nom 


"when the god, making the mortals worship... ' 


táto no dehi jiväse (X.186 . 3c) 


then us put live 
encl 2sgimv inf 


'Then cause us to live.' 
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Subject of the infinitive and object of the fi- 
nite verb are identical. On the basis of this iden- 
tity, equi NP deletion operates on the lower subject. 
Accusative case of lower subject is thus the same as 
that of finite object. The regularity of its place- 
ment to the left of the matrix verb indicates that 
this NP is object of the finite verb (e.g. (58a) (58d) 
(60)). Furthermore, the regular inclusion of infini- 
tive along with it to the left of the matrix verb 
(e.g. (58b) (58c) (59)) is evidence that this accusa- 
tive NP is also subject of the infinitive. Note that 
placement of infinitive and its subject to the left 
of the finite verb is irregular in other clauses: 
purpose (2.5.0), verb complements with subject con- 
trolled equi deletion (2.7.1). 

Further evidence for the identity of matrix ob- 
ject and infinitive subject is demonstrated by passi- 
vization (which obtains only with periphrastic causa- 
tives). When the finite verb is passivized, infini- 
tive subject acts as if it were actually object of 
the main clause: it becomes passive subject, as in 
(61). 


(61a) devo jivatave krtáh (X.176.4d) 
god live made 
nom inf past pass ptc 


'The god was made to live.' 


(61b) rátha iva brhati vibhváne krtá  (Vr.61.13c) 


chariot like high appear made 
nom nom inf past pass ptc 


'She was made to appear high like a 
chariot.' 


The periphrastic causative is most often intran- 
sitive, as (59) and (60) illustrate. In a few sen- 
tences, however, the infinitive appears with an ob- 
ject whose case is predominantly accusative. Here 
subject is an enclitic pronoun, as in (62). When ob- 
ject is pronominal, it appears in an enclitic form 
(63); in such sentences subject is accusative. 

This alternation between enclitic subject/accusative 
object and accusative subject/enclitic object is a 
strategy to avoid identical case marking of infini- 
tive subject and object. 
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(62a) svaS ca no maghavant sätäye dhäh (III.3L194) 
sun and us generous reach put 
acc encl voc inf 2sgimv 


'...and allow us, o generous one, to 
reach the sun.' 


(62b) deväs tvästä ávase tani no dhät (I11.54.12b) 


god Tvashtr help these us may-he-put 
nom nom inf acc encl 


'May the god Tvashtr let us help these.' 


(63) prä ütäye värunafı mitrám indrám 
P aid Varuna Mitra Indra 
inf acc acc acc 


marütah krsva dävase no adyá  (VI.21.9ab) 


Maruts make help us today 
acc 2sgimv inf  encl 


'Make Varuna, Mitra, Indra (and) the 
Maruts aid and help us today.' 


That the above alternation in case marking is a 
strategy to avoid identity in marking is demonstrated 
by (64). Here neither subject nor object is pronom- 
inal. Subject receives regular accusative case mark- 
ing, but object is assigned dative.  Dative, as seen 
from purpose clauses and predicate infinitive use, 
is acceptable infinitive object case. However, its 
appearance with verb complements is marginal and its 
use here is undoubtedly an avoidance of case identity 
of NPs in the same clause. 


(64a) ádha akrnoh prthivim samde divé (rr.13.5a) 
then you-made earth see sky 


acc inf dat 


'Then you caused the earth to see the 
sky. ' 


(64b) yám sim ákrnvan tämase vipfce (IV.13.3a) 


REL those they-made darkness empty 7 
acc acc dat inf 


'Those whom they let empty the darkness...' 
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In two sentences, both subject and object are 
full NPs (i.e. not pronominalized) and yet the pat- 
tern accusative subject/dative object does not obtain 
as in (64). Here the case marking is reversed: sub- 
ject is an exceptional dative, while object is accu- 
Sative (65). No explanation for this highly unusual 
treatment of infinitive subject under object con- 
trolled equi conditions is at hand other than to ex- 
plain it as analogy from purpose clauses (2.5.3). 


(65a) cakártha käram ebhyah 


you-made victory these 
acc dat 
pftanäsu prdvantave (1.131.5de) 
battles win 
loc inf 


'Then you caused them to win the victory 
in battles.' 


(65b) andhä támahsi düdhitä vicäkse 


then darkness raging see-through 
acc acc inf 


nfbhya$ cakära nftamo abhistau  (IV.16.4c) 


men he-made most-manly help 
dat nom loc 


'Then the most manly one caused the men 
to see through the raging darkness.' 


2.7.4 VOICE. The infinitival verb complement 
is passivized in the same manner as other infinitive 
clauses. Passivization is not indicated morphologi- 
cally, but by the relationship of NPs in the clause 
to the infinitive: logical object (patient) is sub- 
ject of the passive clause. This process, however, 
is not employed to the extent that it is in other 
uses (cf. predicate infinitive 2.2.4, purpose clauses 
2.5.4). It only appears after wish (subject con- 
trolled equi) and in the periphrastic causative (ob- 
ject controlled equi). The same rules for subject of 
active clauses hold under passivization, that is, 
passive subject is treated the same way as active 
subject. Subject of complements to wish is deleted 
by subject coreference, as in (66). 
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(66) ádhvaryavah sá pürnä vasty 4sfcamh 
Adhvaryavas DEM fully he-wishes serve 
vocpl nom inf 

(11.37.16) 
'O Adhvaryavas, he wishes to be fully 
served.' 


Passive causative has accusative subject, identical 
to object of kr-/dha- (67). 


(67a) nicad uccä cakrathuh pätave väh (1.116.22b) 
from-below up you-made drink water 
inf acc 


'You let the water be drunk from the 
bottom to the top.' 


(67b) má no barhih purusätä nidé kar (VII.75.8c) 


NEG our barhis man revile you-made 
acc instr inf 


"You did not allow our barhis to be 
reviled by man.' 


(67c) trín sá murdhnó ásuraá cakra äräbhe (Ix.73.10) 
three this heads Asura he-made take 
acc nom acc nom inf 


'This Asura had the three heads taken.' 


2.8.0 ADJECTIVE AND NOUN COMPLEMENTS; SENTEN- 
TIAL SUBJECT. The infinitive appears as complement 
to a few adjectives and nouns; one passage which has 
infinitive as sentential subject also occurs. As 
far as Rigveda syntax is concerned, these three uses 
are distinctly minor. Both nonproductive forms 
(-dhyai, heteroclites) and productive datives are at- 
tested. Object is never found here. 


2.8.1 ADJECTIVE COMPLEMENTS are by far the most 
common of these minor constructions and are used with 
the following adjectives: cäru- 'dear', ára-, üpara- 
'ready', sädhuya- 'correct', sthirä-, vidü- 'strong', 
svadista- 'delicious', dädhrvi- ‘able'. They appear 
with (68) or without (69) subject. 
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(68a) árafh te $akra daváne (VIII.92.26c) 
ready you mighty-one give 
dat voc inf 


'ready for you to give, o mighty one' 


(68b) carur rtáya pitáye (IX.17.8c) 
dear  truthful-one drink 
dat inf 
'dear for the truthful one to drink' 


(69) ábhüt u päräm étave 


it-was PT shore go 
acc inf 


pähthä rtásya sädhuyä (1.46.11ab) 


path truth correct 
nom gen nom 


'"The path of truth was correct to go to 
the opposite shore.' 


Brugmann (1925:122f.) was of the opinion that 
even though found to varying degrees in many Indo- 
European languages, the adjective complement is not 
ancient.  Sgall tended to confuse infinitives used as 
adjective complments with purpose ciauses (1958:214) 
and predicate infinitives (p. 215). 


2.8.2 NOUN COMPLEMENTS are never found with 
subject or object (70). 


(70a) pürvir hi te srutäyah sánti yátave (Ix.78.2c) 


many PT you Streams  there-are go 
nom dat nom inf 


‘You have many streams for going." 


(70b) yáh devásaá cakiré pitáye mádam (1x.78.4c) 
REL gods they-have-made drink  intoxicant 
acc nom inf acc 


'whom the gods have made as an intoxicant 
to drink' 


Noun complements have been cursorily men- 
tioned (Delbrück 1888:420, Sgall 1958:216) in the 
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previous literature; no mention, however, of infini- 
tive type or clause structure has been made. 


2.8.3 SENTENTIAL SUBJECT. In the entire corpus 
of the Rigveda, there is only one example of an in- 
finitive appearing as subject clause of the sentence 
(71); here infinitive has dative subject. 


(71) ná ihá bhadráh raksasvine 
NEG PT beneficial malicious-one 
nom dat 


ná avayái ná upaydi utá  (VIII.47.12ab) 


NEG go-down NEG come-down even 
inf inf 


'That the malicious one go down or even 
draw near is not beneficial.' 


Even though this is a highly unusual use of the 
infinitive, it has been sporadically noted in past 
literature. Kuryłowicz (1964:165) treated it as a 
separate construction--predicate adjective with in- 
finitive--not noting, however, that this is the only 
occurrence of this structure in the entire corpus. 
Miller (1974:239f.) used this sentence as a compari- 
son to other Indo-European constructions of similar 
structure in order to suggest a Proto-Indo-European 
reconstruction. On the other hand, Jeffers (1972:16) 
asserted the impossibility of this type for the Rig- 
veda, while Sgall (1958:236) confused it with adjec- 
tive complements. This passage is unique and there- 
fore should not be included in other construction 
types. It may be considered an innovative structure 
at this stage of Vedic. 


CHAPTER 3. SYNTAX OF THE OLD IRANIAN INFINITIVE 


3.0 INTRODUCTION. Iranian stands as the branch 
of Indo-European closest to Indic.  Avestan, the old- 
est Iranian dialect attested, presumably represents 
the Indo-European language which most recently shared 
a grammar common to one from which the Rigveda is de- 
Scended. Therefore, the Avesta, though more meagerly 
and more uncertainly preserved than the Rigveda, is 
potentially a very useful point of comparison for 
this study. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
because the Avestan infinitives are morphologically 
similar to those of the Rigveda, they may also pre- 
serve features which point to a previous syntactic 
unity and that, conversely, they will betray any in- 
novations. 

In this chapter, I briefly discuss the history 
of research on tbe Avestan infinitive (3.1) and then 
present a thorough description of the infinitive. 
The constructions in which the Avestan infinitive is 
used are: 


3.2 predicate infinitive; 
3.3 imperative infinitive; 
3.4 infinitive in relative clauses; 
3.5 purpose clauses; 
3.6 verb complements: 
3.6.1 main clause subject controls equi NP 
deletion; 
2 independent subject; 
.6.3 main clause object controls equi NP 
deletion; 
3.6.4 subject to object raising. 


3.1 PAST RESEARCH. Benveniste (1935a:5) 
pointed out that while Vedic infinitives are for the 
most part morphologically transparent, this is not 
the case for Avestan. In Vedic the infinitive has 
formal properties which are usually easily identifi- 
able. The only uncertainty lies in deciding whether 
a particular form in an oblique case is used as a 
noun or an infinitive. Avestan, on the other hand, 
is ridden with morphological difficulties. Phonolo- 
gical change has caused a great deal of formal syn- 
cretism which has created difficulties in past 
studies of the infinitive. Bartholomae's Altiran- 
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isches Wörterbuch (1904) for years was the authorita- 
tive collection and analysis of the Avestan lexicon 
and word formation. In this dictionary, he collected 
a great variety of formations which he labeled in- 
finitive. Among these were forms which he analyzed 
as every Singular oblique case of various verbal ab- 
stracts. From these entries, Reichelt compiled the 
list of infinitives in his Avestisches Elementarbuch 
(1909:198-200). Wolff (1907), in his study of geni- 
tive/ablative and accusative infinitives in Sanskrit 
and Iranian, used not only the Wörterbuch but others 
of Bartholomae's sources (1887, 1895). Grégoire 
(1899), following Darmesteter's (1883) exegesis, made 
a criticism of Bartholomae's Wörterbuch before it was 
published. His lack of precision, however, attracted 
no following and it was not until Benveniste 1935a 
that a critical survey of Bartholomae's infinitive 
collection was published. In this monograph, Benven- 
iste examined and analyzed all forms admitted by Bar- 
tholomae. In his introduction (p. 6), he alluded to 
the disquieting fact that many of these forms have no 
Indic correspondences. Even worse, many are morpho- 
logically bizarre, if not impossible, on comparative- 
historical grounds. Examination of the texts lends 
syntactic support to skepticism. In the course of 
his survey, Benveniste discounted many of Bartholo- 
mae's infinitives on morphological grounds. His 
thorough scrutiny revealed that many so-called infin- 
itives were formally finite verbs or verbal adjec- 
tives. 

A recent addition to the Iranian bibliography is 
Insler's translation of the Gathas from the Avestan 
(The Gathas of Zarathushtra, 1975). Insler's excel- 
lent commentary on these hymns in a few cases adds 
more items to the collection which was originally 
made by Bartholomae and amended by Benveniste. 

In my syntactic analysis, I rely on Benveniste's 
revised collection for my data base. In a few in- 
stances, I have retrieved a form discarded by him on 
the basis of syntax, not morphology. I have found 
that for the most part these are datives and accusa- 
tives which fit syntactic patterns established by bo- 
nafide infinitives (1.2). 


3.2 THE PREDICATE INFINITIVE. The infinitive 
appears in main clauses where a finite verb is other- 
wise expected. When that finite verb would be pre- 
sent indicative, the infinitive is the only verbal 
element in the sentence (72)(73). When the finite 
correlate would be some other tense or mood, however, 
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this is marked by the corresponding form of be (74) 
(75). Be is realized by either the copula (ah- < IIr 
*as-) as in (74a) (74b) (75) or by 'become' (bav- < IIr 
*bhü-), as in (74c). For example, aorist (74a) and 
perfect (74b) tense are marked by the copula, as is 
subjunctive mood (75). bav- in the third singular 
present indicative implies imperfective action, as in 
(740). 

Subject is nominative case (72) (73) (74b) (75); 
object is without exception accusative (72a). 

The predicate may be either active or passive. 
When active, agent is marked as subject (72a) (74); if 
passive, patient is so marked (72b)(73)(75). If pas- 
Sive agent appears, it is then instrumental case 
(72b). The examples of (73) and (75) are identical to 
those without (72) or with (74) copula, except that 
the infinitive is negated. Observe that all negated 
infinitives are passive. This contrasts with the 
nonnegated variant, which is both active (72a) (74) 
and passive (72b). From this, it must be inferred 
that negation and passive are linked in a meaningful 
way. This aspect of passivization will be discussed 
further (4.3.4). 


-yg = - : - £ 
(72a) aéSam aénanham naecit vidva 
of-these sins nothing knowing-one 
gen acc nom 


aojoi hädröyä (Y 32.7a) 
commit correct-conduct 


inf instr 


'The knowing one commits nothing of 
these sins by reason of correct conduct.' 


(72b) borozat ia  sravayeióyai ištoiš 


lofty here hear worshiped 
nom inf instr pl 


x$aOrom (viš vt 46) 


dominion 
nom 


'The lofty dominion is heard here by 
those who have been worshiped.' 
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(73a) 


(73b) 


(74a) 


(74b) 


(74c) 
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nöit diwzaidyài vispa.hiSas ahurö (Y 45.4e) 
NEG deceive all-perceiving Lord 


inf nomsg nom 


'The all-perceiving Lord cannot be 
deceived.' 


avaéSam noit viduyé ya ... oro&vänhö (v 29.3b) 


those NEG know REL lofty-one 


gen pl inf nom nom sg 
‘Of these, which lofty one...is not known.' 


ya Syaodvana ya vacanha ya yasna ... 


REL works REL words REL offerings 
nom pl nom nom pl nom nom pl nom 


aéSam tdi ahurä Shmä pourutsmäis dasté 


these you Lord BE abundance give 
genpl dat voc l pl aor instr pl inf 
(Y 34.1ac) 


'which works, which words, which 
offerings we have given to you, o Lord, 
by the abundance of these'? 


Swöi dütánho ... anhama tang därayö  yoi 
your messengers BE those hold-back REL 
nom l pl perf acc inf nom pl 


va daibi&áenti (Y 32.1c) 
you hostile-ones 


encl acc 


'We your messengers...have held back those 
who are hostile to you.'? 

mi9ro ma&dansm äcaraiti 

Mithra dwelling he-approaches 

nom acc 

yezi 5& yänäda bavaiti sanhom- Git 


if his kindness BE teaching PT 
instr 3sgpres acc 
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anu sasträi sanhem- Git anu mainyäi 


carry-out teaching PT adhere-to 
inf acc inf 


(Yt 10.137.ijk) 
'Mithra approaches the dwelling if one 


is carrying out his teaching and adhering 
to the teaching out of his kindness.' 


(75) xYarö noit he anhat tiSayaé-ta 
wounding NEG him BE fine and 
nom dat 3sgsubjn inf 


upa.baratayae-&a (N 45) 


punish 
inf 


'The wounding may not be fined or 
punished for him.' 


Word order is inconsistent: object almost al- 
ways precedes infinitive. Subject placement, on the 
other hand, is free, appearing in every position rel- 
ative to infinitive and object. Be most often pre- 
cedes infinitive, often with object intervening. 

Infinitive forms employed here are -dyäi, dative 
of root and -tay- stems, accusative of ä-stems, and 
locative of root stems. 


3.3 The infinitive may appear in main clauses 
with IMPERATIVE meaning. Subject is nominative (76a). 
When no object is present, the infinitive may be con- 
strued as second singular imperative (76b). Object 
is accusative (76a). 


(76a) uzirsidyai azäm saredaná säönghahyä (Y 43.144) 


rise-against I opponents teaching 
inf nom acc gen sg 


'May I rise against the opponents of the 


teaching.' 
(76b) uzirsidyäi parä hyat möi 4.jimat 
arise before me she-comes 


inf dat 
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səraošð ... (Y 43.12cd) 


Obedience 
nom 


'Arise before Obedience would come 


before us.' 


The imperative infinitive is often passive (77), 


once with instrumental agent (77b). 


(77a) maibyö dävöi ahvá astvatas- ca 
me give both-these corporeal and 
dat inf nom pl 
hyat-Cä mananhö (Y 28.2b) 


this and mental 
nom pl 


'May both these things, the corporeal 


and mental ones, be given to me.' 


(77b) at nS ašā fryà dazdyäi häkurenä (Y 44.14) 


then us Truth dear give support 
encl instr instr inf nom 


'Then may a support be given to us 
Truth, the dear one.' 


This use of the infinitive most often 
imperatival meaning. However, other moods 
optative and subjunctive are sometimes the 
propriate interpretation. This is obvious 
infinitive follows a finite optative (78a) 


by 


carries an 
such as 
more ap- 
when an 

or sub- 


junctive (78b). Optative use of the infinitive in 
(78a) is further emphasized by use of negative ma, 
the form ordinarily reserved for negating optative 
(or injunctive) finite forms (Reichelt 1909:320,322). 


(78a) ... mà apaema 
NEG may-we-approach 
opt 
... Mā mananha ma 


NEG thought NEG 
instr 
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vacanhä mà Syaoönä mäda kada 
word NEG deed NEG-and not-at- 
instr instr 


Gina paiti.jime (vr 22.2bcde) 
all meet 


inf 


"May we not reach (him)...neither by 
thought nor word nor deed may we in no 
way meet.' 

(78b) paró zimö  a&tanhá 


before winter this 


gen gen 
darihus anhat barstö vastrom 
land it-was brought pasturage 
nom 3sgsubjn nomsgptc nom 


tom afS paurva vazaióyai 


this water much flow 
acc nom nom inf 


pasGa vitaxti vafrahe (vd 2.24) 


after melting snow 
gen gen 


"Before this winter, land would be 
brought as pasturage. Much water would 
flow to this (place) after the melting 
of the snow.’ 


Word order is free. Infinitive forms used here 
are both -dyäi and datives (root, -ah-, -tay-). 


3.4 RELATIVE CLAUSE. The infinitive, in a few 
passages, replaces the finite verb in relative 
clauses. This use is undoubtedly related to the 
predicate use of infinitive in main clause, but is 
much rarer. 

Object is accusative (79a). Be never marks 
tense/mood on the infinitive as it does in the main 
clause predicate use. Passive is found once (79b). 
The infinitival relative clause is usually parallel 
to a finite relative clause: in (79a) it follows a 
preterite, in (79c), a subjunctive. 
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(79a) yá- G4 vohi ux6a fraSsi mananha 
REL and good words I-have-asked Thought 
acc pl instr Sg acc instr 
yà- G&A aSä anhSuá ardm va&dyäi (Y44.8cd) 


REL and Truth life correctly know 
acc pl instr gen inf 


'...and which words I have asked through 
Good Thought and which (words) I have 
correctly known through the Truth of 
life...' 


(79b) ya papiSwa vasö aCi$t3e (N 62) 


REL  solid-food willingly eat 
nom sg nom inf 


'which solid food is willingly eaten' 


(79c)  ... afyäi dadá padäm 


him you-give path 
dat acc 


vástryát và dité yo nöit anhat västryö 


pasture or go REL NEG it-is belonging-to- 
abi inf nomsg 3-sg-subjn pasture 


(Y 31.9bc) 


'To him you give (either) the path which 
goes from the pasture or which does not 
belong to the pasture.'* 


Forms found here are -dyäi and datives (heteroclites, 
-tay-). 


3.5 PURPOSE CLAUSES. The infinitive is used as 
predicate in this type -- most often placed to 
the right of the finite verb with no conjunction. 
Subject of the unmarked purpose clause is always de- 
leted by coreference with an NP in the main clause: 
Subject (80a)(81b) (82), direct object (85), indirect 
object (80b). Independent subject is not admitted. 
In one case, subject is impersonal (81a). The infin- 
itive is either transitive (81)(82) or intransitive 
(80). If transitive, object is accusative (81); 
one exceptional example of dative (82) appears. 


(80a) 


(80b) 


(81a) 


(81b) 
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yat janämi hitaspom 
when I-strike Hitaspa 
acc 
raide paiti.vazai6yai (Yt 15.28ef) 
chariot travel-along 


loc inf 


'when I strike Hitaspa that I may travel 

along in my chariot...' 

... tat n8 mazda vidvanoi vao&ä (Y 31.3b) 
that us wise know tell 


acc encl voc inf 2 sg imv 


'Tell us that, o Wise One, that we may 
know. ' 

sruidyäi mazda frāvaočā yā vidäyät 
hear wise speak-forth REL he-would-give 
inf voc 2sgimv acc pl 

aSis räSnam (Y 34.12b) 

reward law 


acc gen pl 


‘Speak forth, o Wise One, that one may 
hear what rewards of law he would give.' 
ka9a8 a$8i drujam dyam zastayö 
how Truth Lie I-would-place hand 
dat acc loc 
ni him maraZdyäi Swahya maSrais sönghahyä 
down it cast-down your words teaching 
acc inf instr gen 
Smavaitim sinam davoi dregvasü 
powerful chasm give Liars 
ace acc inf loc 
à iS dvafS3ng mazdä anaSe astas- G4 


to them suffering wise bring hostility and 
acc acc voc inf ace 


(Y 44.14bcde) 
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‘How would I place the Lie in the hand 
of Truth in order to cast it down by the 
words of your teaching, in order to put 
a powerful chasm between the Liars, in 
order to bring suffering and hostility 
to them, o Wise One?! 


(82) maSrom spentom maraéta ... 
word holy they-speak 
acc acc sg 


... uxSne xraOwe (Vd 4.45bd) 


increase wisdom 
inf dat 


'They speak the word in order to increase 
wisdom. ' 


Infinitives in purpose clauses may be either active 
(80) (81) (82) (84) or passive (83) (85). The infinitive 
is passivized by marking patient as subject. As in 
the active, subject is mandatorily deleted by coref- 
erence with an NP in the main clause. 


(83) atcä ahmäi varenäi mazda nidatem asom 
moreover this faith wise it-has-been- Truth 
dat dat voc set-down nom 
süidyäi tka@Sai ... (Y 49. 3ab) 
use teaching 
inf dat 


"Moreover, Truth has been set down, o 
Wise One, for this faith in order to be 
used for teaching.' 


A finite purpose clause, semantically parallel 
to the infinitive type, consists of a conjunction 
(hyat, yaea) introducing the preterite indicative, 
subjunctive, or optative (Reichelt 1909:373-4). This 
finite type is evidently the model for one example of 
hyat introducing an infinitive which replaces the fi- 
nite verb (84). 


(84) . zara9u$trOÓ spitämö hvö nd mazda vasti 


Zarathushtra Spitama this our wise he-wishes 
nom nom nom voc 
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aSai- Ca carekero98 srüvayeríhe hyat 


Truth and thoughts proclaim in-order-that 
dat acc inf 


höi hudamam dyäi vaxedSrahya (Y 29.8bc) 


to-him sweetness give speech 
acc inf gen 


'This Zarathushtra Spitama wishes to 
proclaim our thoughts for Truth, o Wise 
One, in order that we may give the 
sweetness of words to him.' 


Parallel use of nonfinite (staomaine) and finite 
(yaba...stavan) purpose clauses in the same sentence 
indicates that they are semantically identical (85). 


(85) aoi mam staomaine stūiôi yada 
P me praise praise in-order-that 
acc inf 2sgimv 
mà  aparaóit saoÉyantó stavan (Y 9.2ghi) 
me future saviors they-praise 
acc nompl nom subjn 


'Praise me that I may be praised, that 
future saviors may praise me.' 


In the majority of purpose clauses, the major 
constituents form an unbroken unit. In only a few 
cases is any member of the subordinate clause found 
within the main clause. In (80b) (81a) (85) the infin- 
itive falls within the main clause. Among the un- 
mixed clauses, the subordinate clause without excep- 
tion follows the main clause. Within the clause it- 
self, object shows no preference for preceding or 
following the infinitive. 

Infinitive types most often found in these 
clauses are -dyäi, dative of root, and -tay-; less 
often found are datives of heteroclites, -ah-, and 
locatives of root stems. 


3.6 VERB COMPLEMENTS. The infinitive is predi- 
cate in embedded sentences whose subjects have the 
following properties: 


1. main clause subject controls equi NP deletion 
(3.6.1); 
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2. independent subject (3.6.2); 

3. main clause object controls equi NP deletion 
(3.6.3); 

4. subject is raised to main clause object 
(3.6.4). 


In the first and third types, the infinitive subject 
is identical to an NP in the matrix sentence and is 
deleted by this coreference. Thus no separate infin- 
itive subject appears in the subordinate clause. In 
the second type, however, infinitive subject is inde- 
pendent (i.e. noncoreferential) and thus appears in 
the sentence as an accusative. In the fourth clause 
type, infinitive subject has been "raised" to the po- 
sition of main clause object. The finite verb here 
has no true object of its own: infinitive subject 
fills this syntactic slot in the sentence. 

In all four clause types much the same infini- 
tive classes are found: -dyadt and datives of root, 
-tay-, -ah- stems.  Locatives are marginally admitted 
in the first type. 


3.6.] MAIN CLAUSE SUBJECT CONTROLS EQUI NP 
DELETION. Verbs whose subjects control coreferential 
deletion of infinitive subject are: aés-, vas- 
'wish, desire', Zz- 'be eager', man- 'think', vaéd- 
'know', xfa(y)- 'be able', sparez- 'strive', upa-drag- 
'finish, succeed'. 

The infinitive shows no preference as to posi- 
tion, appearing equally often to the right (87b) (87c) 
or left (86)(87a) of the matrix verb. 


(86) ... kahmái vividuye vasi (Y 43.9c) 
for-whom decide you-wish 
inf 


'for whom you wish to decide' 


Object of the complement to subject-controlling 
equi verbs is accusative (87a) (87b). One exception- 
al genitive object is attested (870). 


(87a) yim ... na@6a vispe hadra daéva 
REL NEG all together demons 
acc nom pl nom 


mahrkadäi  upadarZnvainti (Yt 8.44aij) 


destroy they-succeed 
inf 
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‘Whom all the demons together cannot 
succeed in destroying.' 
(87b) visaiti dim frayrärayö (N 19) 
he-knows him enliven 
acc inf 


‘He knows how to enliven him.' 


(87c) yezi ahya a$a poi mat 


if this Truth protect together-with 
gen instr inf 


xSayehi (Y 44.15b) 


you-are-able 


'If you are able to protect this (earth)® 
together with Truth.' 


3.6.2 INDEPENDENT SUBJECT. Wish alone allows 
independent, noncoreferent subject in the subordinate 
clause. In such sentences, infinitive subject is ac- 
cusative (88). The only infinitives found here are 
stot 'be' (88a) and gättöi 'come' (88b). 


(888) at tdi atram ahurä aojönhvatsm ašā 
then your fire Lord powerful Truth 
acc voc voc instr 


usSmahi asiStem Smavantem stdi rapanté 


we-wish promised powerful be supporter 
ace sg acc sg inf dat 
citra.avanhom (Y 34.4ab) 


brilliant-help 
acc 


'Then we wish, o Lord, that your fire 
which is powerful through Truth, promised 
and powerful, may be of brilliant help to 
your supporter.' 


(88b) utayüiti tevisim gattoi vasemi (Y 43.1c) 
everlasting strength come I-wish 
acc acc inf 


'I wish that everlasting strength would 
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come.’ 


3.6.3 MAIN CLAUSE OBJECT CONTROLS EQUI NP 
DELETION. Verbs whose direct objects control coref- 
erential deletion of infinitive subject are: mrav- 
"speak, say', kav- 'promise', daxs-, x8a-, sgh- 
'teach', ni-stü- 'command', hak- 'incite', darš- 
‘compel, dare', yam- 'allow'. 

Subject of the infinitive is accusative: 


(89a) ... và naēčīš dārəšt ite (Y 43.13d) 


you no-one he-compelled go 
acc pl nom inf 


'No one compelled you to go.' 


(89b) tvöm mazdä ahurä frö ma siSä  8wahmát 
you Wise Lord P me teach your 
nom voc voc acc 2sgimv abl sg 
vaocarhe’ mainyöu$ haGa Swa 
speak mind according-to your 
inf gen 
Seanha ... (Y 28.11bc) 
mouth 
instr 


'You, o Lord Wisdom, teach me to speak 
according to your mind by your mouth.' 


Subject of the infinitive is identical to direct 
object of the finite verb. Therefore equi NP dele- 
tion operates on it to remove the redundant NP. Co- 
reference of infinitive subject with matrix object is 
shown by the fact that this NP behaves like direct 
object: position of infinitive subject is before fi- 
nite verb, i.e. in direct object position and thus is 
separated from the infinitive which stands to the 
right of the main clause. 

Object of the infinitive is accusative (90a); an 
exceptional genitive is found once (90b). In the ex- 
amples of (90) and all that have been collected, 
transitive infinitives are impersonal. 


(90a) ... yO niStayeiti karat3e sraoSyam (yt 10.109h) 


REL he-commands do punishment 
nom inf acc 
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‘he who commands to perform the punish- 
ment' 


(90b) ... avat xsäi aēšē aSahya (v 28.4c) 


so-long I-teach seek Truth 
inf gen 


'...So long would I teach to seek the 
Truth’ 


3.6.4 SUBJECT-TO-OBJECT RAISING. Subject of 
the infinitive is liable to be raised to object of a 
small group of verbs. The most certain of these are 
man- 'think' (91b) and mrav- 'say' (91b). Here the 
accusative subject of the infinitive, even though not 
semantically object of the matrix verb, behaves as if 
it were in fact the object. 


(91a) aSavanam te aSaonat 
truthful you truthful 
acc dat abl 
äfyeidyäi mraomi (Y 71.13cd) 
care-for I-say 
inf 


'I say to you (that) a truthful man 
should be cared for by a truthful man.' 


(91b) at Swd mönghi paourvim mazda yazüm 
and you I-thought first wise last 
acc acc voc acc 
stoi mananhä (Y 31.8a) 
be mind 
inf instr 


"And I have thought with my mind, o 
Wise One, (that) you are the first (and) 
the last.' 


It also seems that sgh- 'teach' may cause subject- 
raising in its complement when it means 'teach some- 
thing (to be) ', as in (91c). This contrasts with its 
use as a verb whose object controls equi deletion, the 
type 'teach someone (to do something) ', as in (89b), 
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(91c) data xratduS hizvö raidim stoi 
giver intelligence tongue way be 
nom gen gen acc inf 
mahyä räzöng vohü sähit mananhä 
my laws good may-he-instruct Thought 
acc instr instr 
(Y 50.6cd) 


'May the giver of intelligence teach 
through Good Thought (that) the laws are 
the way of my tongue.' 


That the infinitive subject is syntactically ob- 
ject of the main clause verb is shown when the latter 
is passivized. Infinitive subject, in its capacity 
as main clause object, is fronted to passive subject 
in the main clause (92). 


(92) hyat- ča gäuS jaidydi mraöi ... (Y 32.14c) 
since and cow kill it-is-said 
nom inf pass 


‘and since the cow is said to be killed'® 


3.6.5 VOICE. Passivization of the infinitive 
in verbal complements is very rare in the Avesta, 
occuring only three times. However, when it does ap- 
pear, it follows the same pattern as elsewhere: pa- 
tient is marked as subject. We have already seen two 
examples of passive infinitive whose subject has been 
raised. In one case (9la), subject is accusative; in 
another (92), passive infinitive subject has been 
fronted to subject of the passive matrix verb. Ina 
complement to wish, its subject is deleted by coref- 
erence to subject of that verb (93). 


(93) kō va frasuidyai vaSti (Y 46.14b) 
REL or hear he-wishes 
nom inf 


‘or who wishes to be heard?' 


CHAPTER 4. THE INDO-IRANIAN INFINITIVE 


4.0 INTRODUCTION. In this chapter I will com- 
pare the syntactic features of each clause type in 
the Rigveda and the Avesta. Among these are subject 
treatment (4.1.1: case assignment, equi deletion, 
raising), object case assignment (4.1.2), word order 
(4.2), and voice (4.3). This chapter is not purely 
synchronic as were the two previous descriptive ones 
(Chapters 2,3): a diachronic statement about the re- 
lationship of these two branches of Indo-Iranian is 
the goal here. 

Particular attention will be paid to two fea- 
tures, object case assignment and voice, which have 
engendered much discussion in the past. Since no 
comprehensive syntactic description has been made for 
either the Rigveda or the Avesta, these disputed 
points deserve further scrutiny in the light of this 
survey. Object case assignment is of particular in- 
terest for Vedic, but only of minor importance syn- 
chronically for the Avesta. The wide range of object 
cases (genitive, dative, accusative) allowed by the 
Rigveda has led to the implicit consensus that object 
case is determined by the infinitive's morphological 
class. In contrast to previous studies, I maintain 
(4.1) that object case is not determined by the in- 
finitive's class or its case. I argue instead that 
the grammatical relationships within each clause and 
the way they are marked (in this instance, the case 
in which the object appears) are determined by clause 
type. For example, object in a purpose clause is da- 
tive not because the infinitive may happen in a given 
passage to be dative, but precisely because this is 
one of the object cases that the purpose clauses re- 
quire. Avestan, on the other hand, has uniform ob- 
ject case (accusative) with but few archaic datives 
and genitives appearing. 

There is a demonstrable link between morphology 
and syntax in the Rigveda which indicates that at an 
earlier stage in the infinitive's development, the 
specific infinitive class was a variable in the syn- 
tactic specifications of each clause type. Avestan, 
however, shows no traces of this. 

Various aspects of voice will be discussed, the 
most interesting being distribution of passive. Both 
active and passive appear with purpose clauses; im- 
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perative, however, excludes it, while verb comple- 
ments have limited occurrences. The predicate infin- 
itive has a very high percentage of passive, while 
when negated it is only passive. I will argue that 
voice distribution can be explained only diachroni- 
cally: predicate use was originally a strategy for 
passivization while purpose clauses were both active 
and passive and sometimes had indeterminate voice. 


4.1 CONSTRAINTS ON SUBJECT AND OBJECT are de- 
termined by clause type. Since subject is more 
strongly constrained than object, this is more read- 
ily apparent and no claims to the contrary have ever 
been made. Object case selection in the Rigveda is a 
different matter. Accusative, dative, and genitive 
case are all used to at least a minor extent in most 
clauses, though one or two cases are usually pre- 
ferred. This plethora of cases has led linguists to 
connect object case with infinitive class. Past 
studies (Wolff 1907:3, Renou 1954:384, Sgall 1958: 
l61f., 224, Jeffers 1972:6; see also 2.1.1 above for 
discussion) have assumed that object case is deter- 
mined by morphological class or case of the infini- 
tive itself. Genitive objects are selected by forms 
whose status is still nominal, i.e. not yet verbal 
enough to take the same object as finite verb (gener- 


ally accusative). This is typical both of verbal 
abstracts which are simply object NPs and transitive 
verbal abstracts similar to types (8) (9). Dative ob- 


ject, according to some (Speyer 1896:65, Whitney 1889: 
353, Macdonell 1916:315), is a result of "attraction" 
to the same case as the infinitive itself, or accord- 
ing to others (Brugmann 1897f./II.3:917, Delbrück 
1888:88£., Kirk 1942:296), to some other NP in the 
sentence. Gonda (1957:280) suggested that this is a 
case of "analytic coordination", while others prefer 
the terms "juxtaposition" or "apposition" (Gaedicke 
1880:253, Delbrück 1869:104, Frankel 1924:60f., Renou 
1954:385, Hahn 1966:390). I, however, will argue 
here that infinitive object case is not dependent on 
morphology but on the syntactic variables of each 
construction. Since accusative object has been gen- 
eralized in the Avesta, no such claims have been made 
for that language. 


4.1.1 SUBJECT of the infinitive is directly de- 
termined by clause type. In main clauses and those 
with subordinating marker (Rigveda: predicate 2.2.3, 
imperative 2.3.1, relative clauses 2.4.0, purpose 
2.5.1, temporal 2.6.2; Avesta: predicate 3.2, purpose 
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3.5), subject is nominative. Subject in subordination 
without conjunction assumes various forms. Purpose 
clauses in the Rigveda admit subjects which are ei- 
ther coreferent with a main clause NP or are indepen- 
dent (2.5.1). Deletion of coreferent subject is con- 
trolled by any NP in the main clause: subject, di- 
rect object, indirect object, possessive, or instru- 
mental. Independent subject is dative. The Avesta 


allows only a subject deleted by coreference with 
subject, direct object, or indirect object of main 


clause (3.5); 


subject is never independent. 


Subject of complements to finite verbs is deter- 
mined by the semantic constraints of those finite 
verbs; these clauses are consequently referred to by 


the type of verb to which they are embedded. 


Verbs 


whose subject controls equi deletion of infinitive 


subject are: 


Rigveda (2.7.1) Avesta (3.6.1) 


‘wish, desire' vag-, té- aés-, vas- 
'like' jug- 

'know' jma-, ett-, vid- vaed- 
‘think’ man- man- 

"be able' $ak-, arh-, TS- xSaly)- 
'succeed' ams-, vi-ams- upa-drag- 
'strive' arthaya- sparaz- 
"be eager' Tz- 


Complements to wish (2.7.2, 3.6.2) may have a subject 
which is not coreferent with any main clause NP. The 
Rigveda admits both accusative and dative, while the 


Avesta has only accusative subject here. 


Verbs whose 


object controls equi deletion of infinitive subject 


are: 


Rigveda (2.7.3) Avesta (3.6.3) 


‘say, speak' ah- mrav- 
‘entreat' i- 

‘inspire' mand- 

'grant' mah- 

'choose' vr- 

"call, invite’ hu- 

'perceive' eit- 

'do, make' kr- 

‘put! dhä- 

'help av- 

'promise' kav- 
'command' ni-stä- 
'teach' dax$-, xšā-, sgh- 
'incite' hak- 
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‘compel, dare' darg- 
"allow! yam- 


Among these, RV kr- and dhä- form a periphrastic 
causative not found in the Avesta. Its complete 
absence in Iranian, and indeed in other early Indo- 
European languages,! suggests that this is an inde- 
pendent development in the Rigveda and cannot be as- 
cribed to an Indo-Iranian date. Note further that 
the only other verb in this set which is common to 
both languages is say/ speak. It might be argued, of 
course, that this distribution is an accident of at- 
testation, i.e., we simply do not have enough texts 
in Avestan to show correspondences to all the Ve- 
dic verbs. This, however, is unlikely since verbs 
whose subjects control equi deletion have a similar 
distribution in both languages which is reflected in 
the texts attested. I would therefore suggest here 
that object controlled equi deletion was only start- 
ing to develop in Indo-Iranian times, as say/speak 
attests. Infinitive complementation to the rest of 
the inventory developed after the period of Indo- 
Iranian unity. 

Four verbs in Avestan raise infinitive subject 
from their own clause into object position (subject 
to object raising, 3.6.4): think (man-), say (mrav-), 
teach (sqh-), promise (kav-). These have no parallel 
in the Rigveda. The surface manifestation of both 
object controlled equi deletion and subject to object 
raising is what is traditionally labeled "accusative 
with infinitive". These processes are distinguished 
in languages for which we have informants to produce 
sentences which distinguish the two constructions.? 
With the iimited corpora of languages such as Vedic 
and Avestan, this is usually impossible. On univer- 
sal grounds, however, the two "accusative with infin- 
itive" constructions may be distinguished according 
to semantic class of main clause verb. The fact that 
the Rigveda shows no evidence of subject raising 
leads to the assumption that it is not of Indo- 
Iranian date and has developed independently in Aves- 
tan. 


4.1.2 RIGVEDA OBJECT CASE ASSIGNMENT is not as 
clear cut as that of subject: accusative, dative, 
and genitive appear to some extent with every clause 
type. Pronominal objects are almost always enclitics 
whose exact case is indeterminately genitive, dative, 
or accusative. For purposes of simplicity, these en- 
clitics will not be included in generalizing discus- 
sion since their case is indeterminate. 
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The following? is a list of object case occur- 
rence for transitive infinitives in each clause type: 


predicate: 8 accusative 
4 dative 
13 genitive 
15 enclitic 


imperative: 26 accusative 
2 genitive 
5 enclitic 


relative: 5 accusative 

1 dative 

2 genitive 
purpose: 112 accusative 

40 dative 

31 genitive 

5 enclitic 
purpose: 5 accusative 
(conj.) 1 dative 

4 enclitic 
temporal: 2 accusative 
(conj.) 


verb complements: 

subject equi:20 accusative 
2 dative 
3 genitive 
l enclitic 


independent subject: 
1 accusative 


object equi: 6 accusative 
5 dative 
2 enclitic 


Even though accusative, dative, and genitive are 
found to some extent in all clause types, a definite 
preference is usually shown. Accusative predominates 
in all types except predicate infinitive. In the 
larger number of transitive purpose clauses, almost 
one-quarter are datives, with slightly fewer geni- 
tives. Complements to object controlled equi verbs 
are generally intransitive, but when object is found, 
it is influenced by the surface form of the subject: 
accusative case is regular only when subjectis an en- 
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clitic pronoun (or, extraordinarily, dative). It 
seems that dative object is regular when subject is 
accusative (2.7.3, 4.1.3). 

Until this study, it has been assumed that ob- 
ject case is determined by morphological type. This 
view has arisen from the fact that some infinitive 
classes overwhelmingly select one case as object. 
-dhyat, -sani, for example, almost always have accu- 
sative. In contrast, dative infinitives often select 
dative. I depart from previous studies by arguing 
that object case is selected on the basis of clause 
type and not morphological class. When certain mor- 
phological types do seem to govern specific object 
cases, it is because they predominate, as do -dhyat 
and -sant, in a construction which requires that ob- 
ject case. 

The imperative infinitive, as well as relative 
clauses, purpose clauses with conjunction, and verbal 
complements most often have object in the accusative 
case. The morphological types spanned by these range 
from the nonproductive, nonnominally associated in- 
finitives (-dhyai, -sant) which predominate in the 
imperative to the productive accusative complements 
of subject controlling equi verbs. In contrast, the 
predicate infinitive and purpose clause regularly em- 
ploy all three cases. Only a few infinitives here 
with genitive object have finite forms which also se- 
lect genitive (dà- 'give', pa- 'drink', éru- 'hear', 
san- 'win'). Dative, on the other hand, is never a 
finite direct object case and can therefore not be 
justified as a carry-over from finite object selec- 
tion. It therefore appears that nondirect object 
case (genitive, dative) is a function of the con- 
struction, not the verbal root. It is the syntax of 
these two clause types which admits all three object 
cases for the predicate and purposive use, with the 
accusative predominating after all infinitive classes 
in the latter. 

In other words, it is certainly the case that 
dative infinitives often have dative object, while 
-dhyat and -sant almost always have accusative.  How- 
ever, if we look at all dative objects attested, we 
see that only dative infinitives used in purpose 
clauses without conjunction regularly have dative ob- 
ject. Dative object of dative infinitive is much 
less frequent with complements to object controlling 
equi verbs and practically nonexistent with dative 
infinitives in purpose clauses with conjunction. Un- 
der object controlled equi, another variable is in- 
volved: object case is linked with infinitive sub- 
ject case (2.7.3). If the infinitive's morphological 
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class were the criterion for object case selection, 
all infinitives of a certain class would at least 
show a strong preference for a certain object case. 
That this simply does not obtain is most clearly il- 
lustrated by the productive datives of the purpose 
clauses which admit a large percentage of datives. 
However, among those dative infinitives in purpose 
clauses with subordinate marker, accusative object is 
the rule. 

A strong correlation between morphology and syn- 
tax exists between infinitive class and clause type, 
the former being chosen by the latter. Only infini- 
tives with dative case endings are used in purpose 
clauses with conjunction and object controlled equi 
clauses. The predicate infinitives in main and rela- 
tive clauses have almost exclusively datives, but do 
marginally admit other types. The imperative uses 
primarily -dhyat and -sani. In contrast, purpose 
clauses, subject controlled equi clauses, complements 
with independent subject, adjective and noun comple- 
ments employ the entire range of morphological types. 

Some infinitives are clearly confined to speci- 
fic constructions, though never constituting the ma- 
jority in any given one. -sani is only imperatival 
(except for two uses in purpose clauses), while accu- 
sative infinitives only appear after modals and in 
purpose clauses. The domain of -dhyai is imperative 
and purposive, with marginal spread to other uses. 

The most striking difference with Avestan is the 
fact that it has accusative as standard object case. 
Genitive is found only once each after complements to 
subject (3.6.1) and object (3.6.3) equi clauses and 
dative once in purpose clauses (3.5). These three 
exceptions are very important archaisms: they indi- 
cate that the range of object case in the Rigveda is 
of at least Indo-Iranian date. The Avesta, then, has 
innovated by leveling object case to that of finite 
verbs. 

Assignment of morphological type according to 
clause type also does not exist in the Avesta. The 
various constructions have a wider range of infini- 
tives than in the Rigveda. Morphological class as- 
signment, then, seems to be in the process of stan- 
dardization in that original distinctions have been 
lost. 


4.1.3 SUBJECT AND OBJECT COOCCURRENCE in subor- 
dinate clauses is infrequent in the Rigveda and does 
not occur in the Avesta. In purpose clauses, the 
Rigveda assigns dative to subject and accusative to 
object; two exceptional passages with dative marking 
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on both subject and object are found (2.5.3). When 
the complement to wish has independent subject with 
transitive infinitive, subject is likewise dative and 
object accusative (2.7.2). 

Even when subject is coreferent with matrix ob- 
ject, case identity between infinitive subject/matrix 
object and infinitive object is avoided. Transitive 
infinitives are rare in Vedic noncausative clauses of 
this structure, while nonoccurring in Avestan. The 
Rigveda periphrastic causative is productive and al- 
lows subordinate object slightly more often than 
other matrix verbs of this clause type. When one of 
the NPs in question is pronominal, it appears as an 
enclitic and an alternate distribution (enclitic 
subject/accusative object or accusative subject/en- 
clitic object) obtains. When neither NP is pronomi- 
nal, object is dative. However, a few extraordinary 
dative subjects are attested with accusative object. 
Though no explanation for dative object of kr- is at 
hand, it must in some way be connected with this 
aversion to identity in case marking. 


4.2 WORD ORDER of major constituents within the 
clause does not appear to vary among the different 
types in either the Rigveda or the Avesta. Position 
of subject is generally unstable, appearing in any 
position relative to the infinitive and its object. 
To what extent deviant orders in the Rigveda may be 
conditioned by metric patterns is not explored here. 

Most Rigveda clause types (relative clauses (non- 
negated)), purpose, and complements to subject con- 
trolling equi verbs favor main clause preceding sub- 
ordinate. Complements to object controlling equi 
verbs, however, favor a preposed subordinate clause. 
Note that negated relative clauses are only preposed. 
This aberrance within relative clauses may be an ar- 
chaism. It has been argued in recent word order 
studies (especially Lehmann 1974:63) that Proto-Indo- 
European as an OV language had preposed relative 
clauses. Lehmann (but contradicted by Friedrich 
1975:21) argued that RC-MC order is predominant. In 
any case, it appears that OV was slowly changing to 
vo: thus the negated nonfinite relative clause may 
preserve the original word order. Lehmann (p. 165) 
remarks that the infinitive may precede or follow the 
finite verb: 

The postposed order may result from stylis- 

tic or poetic rearrangement; yet it is also 

a reflection of the shift to VO order, a 

shift which is reflected in the normal posi- 
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tion for infinitives in the other IE dia- 

lects. In the Brahmanas still, infinitives 

normally stand directly before the verb, 

except in interrogative and negative sen- 

tences. [emphasis mine, D.D.] 

For a discussion of negation and archaic syntactic 
patterns, see 4.3.4 below. 

Avestan, in contrast to Vedic, does not keep ob- 
ject-infinitive order so strictly: object equally 
often follows its infinitive. As inthe Rigveda, most 
subordinate clauses are postposed. 


4.3 VOICE in both Vedic and Avestan infinitives 
is not indicated morphologically. No one class can 
be viewed as the passive form. The active/passive 
described, though fully marked in the finite para- 
digms, is only inferred from the relationship of the 
NPs in the clause to the infinitive. The common op- 
position found in finite paradigms of active : middle 
is harder to determine. Middle voice is essentially 
a morphological specification of the type of involve- 
ment subject has in the action: full middle," re- 
flexive, reciprocal. An infinitive may be inferred 
as middle if these meanings can be otherwise read in- 
to the context of the sentence, or if finite forms of 
a particular root are preponderantly middle. 

If agent has subject marking, the infinitive is 
active; if patient is so marked, it is passive. No 
other indication of passive interpretation is re- 
quired. The usual criterion of subject/verb number 
agreement is not applicable here since the infinitive 
is not marked for number. Only predicate use admits 
instrumental agent. Complements to subject and ob- 
ject controlling equi verbs (2.7.4, 3.6.5), all of 
which seldom use passive, rarely admit instrumental 
agent. It is only found once in Vedic purpose 
clauses. 

Patient is marked as subject of passive infini- 
tive in the same way that agent/subject is marked in 
active clauses. In those where active subject is nom- 
inative, so is passive subject. In subordinate types 
(purpose, verb complements) where subject is deleted 
by coreference with a main clause NP, so is passive 
subject. Independent subject, however, is not admit- 
ted in passive purpose clauses as it is in active 
ones. 


4.3.1 AMBIGUITY OF VOICE. By definition, pas- 
sive can be formed only from transitive roots. Thus 
when an infinitive from a transitive root is used 
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without object, it is interpreted as passive. In 
such cases, there are no other NPs in the clause or 
sentence that can be analyzed as object. Ambiguities 
do arise, however, when a root may be used either 
transitively or intransitively. It can then be dif- 
ficult to determine infinitive voice if the relation- 
ship of the NP to the infinitive is not clear from 
the context. For example, the verbal root pā- 
'drink' may appear with or without object, with the 
result that its infinitive may sometimes have ambigu- 
ous voice, as in (94). 


(94) täm u prä hosi mädhumahtam asmai 
this PT P I-offered sweet him 
acc acc dat 


sómam viräya $ipríne pibádhyai (vr.44.14cd) 


soma hero bearded drink 
acc dat dat inf 


If the deleted subject is interpreted as coreferent 
to the indirect object of the main clause verb, the 
infinitive is active:  'I offered this sweet soma to 
the bearded hero in order that he might drink.'  How- 
ever, if the subject is taken as coreferent with the 
direct object, it is passive: !'...in order that it 
might be drunk.' 


4.3.2 Although FREQUENCY OF PASSIVE interpreta- 
tion in Indo-Iranian varies according to construction 
it is not limited to any one in particular, as others 
have argued (Sgall 1958:22f.; see 2.1.4). In predi- 
cate and relative clause use, it is more common than 
the active (2.2.4, 2.4.4). When the infinitive in 
these constructions is negated, passive is the only 
voice admitted. The correctness of this analysis is 
confirmed by (33). This sentence contains a relative 
clause with three negated predicates. The first two 
are passive, the third active. The former appear in 
the sentence as infinitives while the negated but ac- 
tive action of the third cannot appear as an infini- 
tive; the only possibility is a finite verb, which 
indeed obtains here. In the Rigveda, passive appears 
with moderate frequency in purpose clauses and peri- 
phrastic causatives, but is rare in complements to 
subject controlling equi verbs. Though imperative is 
passive twice only in the Rigveda (2.3.3), it occurs 
more often so in the Avesta.  Complements to noncaus- 
ative object controlling equi verbs are only active, 
as are purpose clauses introduced by conjunction, 
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temporal clauses, adjectival and nominal complements. 
In the Avesta, passive appears much less often, but 
with similar variations in frequency. Passive is 
found most often with predicate infinitive but only 
moderately in purpose clauses. It is virtually non- 
existent with imperative and totally lacking in verb 
complements whose subject is coreferentially deleted. 
It does appear, however, in clauses with subject 
raising. 

Since both textual traditions are very similar-- 
both are poetic, sacrificial texts-~the comparative 
rarity in Avestan may actually indicate a difference 
which is grammatical and not stylistic. 

Generalizations may be made regarding the vary- 
ing frequency of passive among clause types in both 
languages. Its dominance in predicate and relative 
clauses indicates productivity and even long develop- 
ment. Moderate use in purpose and in the Rigveda 
periphrastic causatives also indicates a degree of 
productivity. It appears to be in the process of ex- 
tension to Vedic verbal complements, but is totally 
lacking there in Iranian (outside of raising environ- 
ments). In the Rigveda, it is almost nonexistent in 
the imperative and is never used in the marginal con- 
structions (purpose with conjunction, temporal 
clauses, adjectival and nominal complements). Fur- 
thermore, the uneven distribution of passive indi- 
cates a chronologically uneven spread. It has ob- 
viously been used much longer in the predicate and 
relative clauses than in purpose and verb complements, 
while it is unknown in other uses. In 4.3.4 I will 
argue that the predicate infinitive was originally a 
strategy for passivization. 


4.3.3 PASSIVE AND RIGVEDA MORPHOLOGICAL CLASS. 
Passive is not limited to any infinitive class. -sani 
alone has no passive use due to its limitation to im- 
perative, where passive is virtually nonexistent. The 
following are examples of various infinitive classes 
which have been used in the above descriptions of 
passive clauses: 


-dhyai: (15) (16) (29a) (43c) (43d) 

-tavat: (20a) (22a) 

heteroclites: (29b) (48) 

-ase: (43b) 

-tave: (21) (22b) (43a) (67a) 

-(t)aye: (12) (22c) 

-e: (17) (20b) (20c) (22d) (22e) (23a) (23b) (23c) 
(30a) (31) (32) (33) (67b) (67c) 

-i: (20d) 
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-am: (66) 
-àga: (23d) 


Sparsely attested infinitive classes sometimes do not 
appear in the passive: some accusatives (-tum, -tim) 
are not found. That this lacuna may be due to scar- 

city of attestation is indicated by the appearance of 
other accusative classes (i.e. -am). 


4.3.4 PASSIVE AND NEGATION. The unusual dis- 
tribution of voice in the Indo-Iranian predicate and 
relative clause infinitive--negated is only passive 
while nonnegated is both active and passive--cannot 
be explained synchronically. Furthermore, the very 
appearance of an infinitive in a main clause is high- 
ly unusual. I shall therefore attempt to account for 
both voice distribution and main clause use diachron- 
ically. These two anomalous facts are instrumental 
for ascertaining the original function of this con- 
struction. By assuming that the passive interpreta- 
tion of negated predicate infinitives is an old fea- 
ture, we can explain this strict distribution. Such 
an assumption is not unfounded since we find negation 
preserving archaic distributions in other languages. 
Givón (1975:94£.) gave examples from both Indo- 
European and non-Indo-European languages which show 
negation preserving conservatisms. In Eastern Bantu 
languages, there is an on-going drift toward using 
the prefixed object pronoun as a definite marker for 
objects. In Swahili it is already obligatory.  Lu- 
ganda, however, preserves an older stage which uses 
topic-shifting to definitize objects. This device is 
optional in the affirmative but mandatory when nega- 
ted. Russian provides further evidence of conserva- 
tism in negative constructions: there is a group of 
verbs which used to take a direct object in the geni- 
tive rather than accusative case. In the affirmative 
there is a current tendency to replace the older gen- 
itive object with accusative. The genitive object of 
the corresponding negative verbs, however, is much 
slower to be replaced. Lehmann has discussed (1972: 
324-5) Germanic comparative constructions which pre- 
serve older OV order: OHG neo dana halt, Gothic 
(Skeireins) ni be haldis 'by no means' (lit.: ‘not 
more likely than that'). The older word order may 
possibly be kept because of the negation. Lehmann, 
however, gave no contrastive nonnegated examples with 
VO order. 

Both Indo-European (Germanic, Russian) and non- 
Indo-European (Bantu) evidence suggests that negative 
sentences/clauses preserve archaic grammatical fea- 
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tures. Further cross-linguistic research will un- 
doubtedly bring more such cases to light. To this 
evidence might be added the Rigveda negated infini- 
tive which preserves the original passive voice of 
the predicate use while the affirmative has innovated 
by expanding to active. Cf. also the less certain 
examples of negated relative clauses in 4.2 which may 
preserve an original preposed order. 

Infinitive in main clause is of itself highly 
unusual. Infinitives in Indo-European certainly ap- 
pear in such contexts, most notable being the Latin 
historical infinitive (for examples see (158) (159)). 
The Rigveda predicate infinitive, however, does not 
appear in the same type of clauses as the Latin and 
Welsh constructions given in those examples and 
therefore cannot be functionally compared to them. 
The imperative infinitive, though another main clause 
use well-attested throughout Indo-European, is syn- 
tactically and morphologically distinct from the 
predicate infinitive: passive is all but nonexis- 
tent, negation has no effect on voice, different mor- 
phological classes are used. 

The appearance of the predicate infinitive need 
not be accepted as an original main clause use. Re- 
call that when the infinitive is not analogous to a 
present indicative finite verb, the appropriate tense 
and mood is marked by the addition of be. In my syn- 
chronic analysis (2.2.4, 3.3) I have treated be as a 
tense/mood/person marker. An alternative analysis is 
that be is the main clause verb to which the rest of 
the sentence is subordinate. Delbrück was the first 
to suggest this in his Altindische Grammatik (1888: 
420). Here he implied that as-/bhü- have the same 
status in the sentence as verbs like kr- 'make' and 
is- 'wish' which have sentential objects subordinate 
to them. I have rejected this as an appropriate syn- 
chronic analysis because it does not account for the 
distribution of be. It may, however, be accepted for 
an earlier reconstructed stage. The exceptional use 
of the infinitive in a main clause, then, may be ex- 
plained as a development from an original passive 
construction in which an infinitive in a noun phrase 
is embedded to be. Thus the Indo-Iranian predicate 
infinitive may be analyzed as possessing the follow- 
ing structure: 


1. infinitive subordinate to be; when the pred- 
icate is third person indicative, be is deleted; 


2. semantic subject may be unspecified, but 
quite often appears as instrumental agent; 
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3. patient is marked as nominative subject. 


This construction reconstructed for Indo-Iranian 
is unparalleled in Indo-European.° There is a struc- 
tural parallel outside of Indo-European in Amerindian: 
the passive in Uto-Aztecan and Mojave consists of the 
subordination of a verbal abstract to the stative- 
existential predicate be (Langacker and Munro 1975). 
For a more detailed description of the structural 
parallel between the Uto-Aztecan and Mojave passives 
and the Rigveda predicate infinitive, see Disterheft- 
Haas (1976:119-21). 

The structural description and cross-linguistic 
paralleis clarify the restriction of the negated 
predicate infinitive to passive. If we assume that 
the negated variety preserves the original structure, 
the nonnegated form is innovative. I propose that 
this innovation arose through reanalysis of the func- 
tion of be. Because third person present tense be 
was used frequently, infinitives with be-deletion are 
found more often than those marked for tense/mood/ 
person. According to my data collection for the Rig- 
veda the passive infinitive has be present only nine 
times, but deleted 55 times. If be is analyzed as 
not the predicate to which the infinitive clause is 
subordinate but as a tense/mood/person marker to the 
infinitive, the entire structure is changed from a 
subordinate to a main clause. 

The infinitive would now be the predicate of the 
sentence and marked for tense/mood/person by be. 

This reanalysis facilitated expansion to active. By 
loss of subordination to be, confinement of subject 
to patient was also lost. The new structure allowed 
agent to be marked as subject; this naturally led to 
common use as a transitive active. Contrary to Rig- 
veda passive, active has be present far more often 
(31 times) than it is deleted (14 times). 

In our texts for the Rigveda and the Avesta, 
both active and passive obtain for the same construc- 
tion. If agent carries subject marking (nominative 
case) and patient has object marking (accusative, da- 
tive, genitive), an active interpretation obtains. 

If the patient has subject marking with an optional 
instrumental agent, passive obtains. 

Support for an original passive predicate infin- 
itive is found in other areas of the Rigveda verbal 
system, but is more difficult to prove for Avestan. 
This passive does not completely coincide with the 
meaning of the finite verb in similar sentences. In 
the Rigveda, actions described by these infinitives 
are habitual acts of the gods, ritual actions, natur- 
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al phenomena, etc. The Rigveda possesses a verbal 
category which has an identical semantic range: the 
"general" injunctive® (Hoffmann 1967:119f., 135£.). 
Avestan, on the other hand, has no separate injunc- 
tive because it has collapsed with the aorist and now 
freely alternates with that category (Reichelt 1909: 
121f.). The injunctive is slightly "more finite" 
than the infinitive. It is marked for person and 
number only; tense and mood are not indicated.’ No 
voice contrast exists: only active forms appear in 
the injunctive paradigms. The roots which Hoffmann 
used in his exhaustive survey are most often intran- 
sitive or transitives used as modals. (95) and (96) 
illustrate the use of active (95a) (96a) versus pas- 
sive (95b) (96b) infinitive in similar sentences. 


(95a) dhuksánta pipyüsim {sam (VIII.7.3c) 


they-milk gushing refreshment 
injn acc acc 


‘They milk the gushing refreshment.' 


(95b) maksü nä ... dohäse (VI.66.5a) 
intrepid? NEG milk 
nom sg inf 


'The intrepid one was not milked.' 


(96a) tám tvà havafita märtyäh (X.118.5c) 


DEM you they-invoke mortals 
acc acc injn nom 


'"The mortals invoke you.' 


(96b) ... ná pünar hävitave (VIII.101.4a) 


NEG again invoke 
inf 


'They are not invoked again.' 


The archaism of the injunctive in general sup- 
ports the reality of the distribution active injunc- 
tive : passive predicate infinitive. It is generally 
recognized that Indo-Iranian has no finite passive 
paradigm inherited from Proto-Indo-European. As the 
finite verb gradually developed morphological voice 
distinction at a very early stage of Indo-Iranian, 
the predicate infinitive used as passive might have 
evolved to fill in the gap supplied by the lack of 
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passive forms in the injunctive. The role of infini- 
tive as simply specifying action with no other infor- 
mation provided may explain the introduction of a 
verbal abstract instead of some finite form. I pro- 
pose that the distribution of (97) represents one 
stage in the Indo-Iranian period. This is drawn 
largely on Vedic evidence since Iranian no longer 
preserves a separate injunctive. 


(97) negated affirmative 
active INJUNCTIVE INJUNCTIVE 
passive INFINITIVE INFINITIVE 


After reanalysis as main clause predicate infin- 
itive, the "verbalness" of the infinitive in this 
construction increased. This stronger verbalness in 
turn allowed agent to appear as subject. Agent spe- 
cification permitted the distribution found in the 
Rigveda and the Avesta (98) where both active and 
passive obtain--but with negation preserving original 
distribution.  Injunctive remained the domain of the 
negated active in the Rigveda. 


(98) negated affirmative 
active INJUNCTIVE INJUNCTIVE/INFINITIVE 
passive INFINITIVE INFINITIVE 


4.3.5 COMPARISON OF RIGVEDA PREDICATE AND IM- 
PERATIVE INFINITIVES. The syntactic similarity (nom- 
inative subject, main clause use) of the predicate 
and imperative infinitives belies their disparate 
origins. The chief differences between the impera- 
tive and predicate infinitives are the following: 


1. Syntax: 

a. passive is both diachronically and synchroni- 
cally prominent in the predicate use; its appearance 
with the Rigveda imperative, however, is apparently 
recent and marginal; negation has no effect on voice 
distribution in the imperative as it does with predi- 
cate use; 

b. imperative infinitives have the same object 
selection as finite verbs; the predicate infinitive, 
however, has object selection like subordinate infin- 
tive clauses. 


2. Semantics: the imperative infinitive expres- 
ses obligation or desire of performance of the action 
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named with no additional marker needed; the predicate 
infinitive names only the action (habitual or ritu- 
al)--any mood (including imperative) may be addition- 
ally marked by the appropriate form of be. 


3. Morphology: the imperative infinitive uses 
nonproductive infinitive classes (-dhyat, -sant, het- 
eroclites) while the predicate infinitive is charac- 
terized by productive datives. The imperative, fur- 
thermore, is the only use where -sani is found.’ 


In spite of these differences, enough similari- 
ties exist to cause some confusion between individual 
occurrences of the two types. In this study, I have 
generally followed the precedent set by previous work 
of Vedic scholars (i.e. Delbrück 1888, Geldner 1951, 
Renou 1956f.) who have for the most part construed 
-dhyai in main clauses as imperatival. That -dhyat 
infinitives in main clauses are not always imperative 
is confirmed by its appearance with optative be (19a). 
Likewise, there are some dative forms from productive 
stems which seem to function very much like impera- 
tives. For this reason, I include them in this cate- 
gory rather than with the predicate type. (99a) has 
dative infinitive between two finite imperatives. 
Compare this with (19e) where predicate infinitive 
marked with imperative be follows a finite impera- 
tive. The infinitive váktave (99b) is negated by mä 
which is the particle ordinarily reserved for nega- 
ting finite imperatives. 


(99a) mimatu dhydur äditir vitäye nah 
he-should-roar heaven Aditi enliven us 
imv nom nom inf encl 
... usáso yatantafı (V.59.8ab) 


Dawns  they-should-come 
nom imv 


'May Heaven roar, may Aditi enliven us, 
may the Dawns come.' 


(99b) má no nidé ca väktave  (VII.31.5a) 


NEG us Shame and pronounce 
encl dat inf 


'And do not pronounce us for shame.' 
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4.4 INDETERMINACY OF ANALYSIS. Infinitives 
formed from productive nominal paradigms may appear 
with no subject or object in the clause, i.e. they 
are the only constituents of the infinitival subordi- 
nate clause. Most of these are analyzable as clauses 
with intransitive or passive infinitive whose subject 
has been deleted by coreference. (35d) (35e) (43a) and 
(80) are such examples in the Rigveda and Avesta, (51) 
with Vedic verb complement. 

There are, in addition, infinitives from produc- 
tive paradigms which are highly ambiguous. These are 
dative or accusative infinitives which are completely 
homophonous with nominal forms from the same root and 
whose syntax is ambiguous. In the sentence, they are 
formally and positionally identical to any dative 
noun expressing goal (Delbrück 1888:147f.), to any 
accusative noun which is direct object or goal of a 
motion verb, or to any noun specifying some adverbial 
relationship (Delbrück 1888:164f.) to the finite verb. 
When analyzed, however, they can be shown to be in- 
finitives with deleted subject which are either in- 
transitive (same type as (35d) (5la) (5lb)) or passive 
(same type as (66)). With a certain group it is de- 
batable whether the infinitive actually does have a 
subject which has been deleted or whether it is sim- 
ply an oblique NP expressing a nominal relationship 
to the main verb. The crux of the matter, then, is 
whether these dative and accusative forms are infini- 
tive clauses or simply oblique NPs. 


4.4.1 PURPOSE CLAUSES. Some dative verbal ab- 
Stracts such as davane 'give', illustrated in (100) 
below, span the entire range from nominal to verbal 
use. (100a) illustrates däväne as an active, in- 
transitive infinitive in a purpose clause. 

(100a) tvám na indra äsän háste 
you us Indra these hands 
nom encl voc gen acc du 
$avistha davdne 
wisest-one give 
voc inf 
... sam grbhaya (VIII.70.12abc) 
together take 


2sgimv 


‘You take the two hands of these together 
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for us, o wisest one, in order to give.' 


In contrast to (100a), däväne in (100b) "is a dative 
noun. 


(100b) dram te | $akra däväne 
according-to you strong give 
encl voc inf 
gaméma id ifidra gómatah (VIII.45.10bc) 


may-we-go PT Indra possessing-cattle 
voc gen sg 


'O strong one, may we then go according 
to the giving of you who are rich in 
cattle.' 


Subject of däväne in (100b) is te 'you', an enclitic 
pronoun functioning as genitive. The case of the in- 
finitive itself (dative) is determined by äram which 
is a nominally derived preposition governing dative 
case. 

(101) illustrates a similar span of use? with 
the dative of $ubh-, an abstract noun meaning 'bril- 
liance, splendor, adornment'. The verbal root, when 
intransitive, means 'shine, glow'; when transitive, 
‘adorn, glorify (accusative object)'. Middle voice 
is reflexive with the latter meaning or is intransi- 
tive 'shine'. $ubhé has a wide spread on the spec- 
trum between infinitive and substantive. (101a) and 
(101b) illustrate subordinate infinitives with no ob- 
ject whose subject is deleted by coreference with an 
NP in the main clause. (101a) is either active or 
middle (exact voice is indeterminate here) in a pur- 
pose clause; (101b) is probably passive. 


(101a) samänän ahgy ànjate Subhé kän 
same ointment they-annoint-themselves shine PT 
acc acc inf 

(VII.57.3d) 


'"They annoint themselves in the same 
ointment in order to shine.' 

(101b) á ästhäpayahta yuvatim yuüvänah 
P 


they-had-mount young-woman youths 
acc nom 
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Subhé ... (I.167.6ab) 


glorify 
inf 


'The youths had the young woman mount 
(the wagon) in order to be glorified.' 


$ubhé (101c), however, is impossible to analyze as an 
infinitive; it is a dative of specification (Delbrück 
1888:145) qualifying the noun rukmän:  'gold as an 
ornament'. 


(101c)  váksahsu rukmäfi ädhi yetire Subhé (1.64.4b) 


breasts gold upon they~bind adornment 
loc acc pl dat 


‘They bind the gold upon their breasts as 
an adornment.' 


Subhé (101d), unlike the above, is neither unambigu- 
ously infinitival (as in (10la) (101b)) nor unambigu- 
ously nominal (as in (101c)), but can be interpreted 
as either a dative substantive indicating manner or 
goal or as an infinitival purpose clause. This il- 
lustrates the ambiguity which still clings to many 
infinitival passages; the syntax of the sentence as a 
whole does not decide in favor of either interpreta- 
tion. 


(101d) Subhé kath yänti rathatürbhir 4évaih 
glorify/glory PT they-go wagon-pulling horses 
inf dat NP instr pl instr 

(1.88.2b) 


noun: "They go with the wagon-pulling 
horses for glory.' 
infinitive:  '...in order to be glorified.' 


ütáye 'help' (dative -ti- stem) in (102) is a 
further example of indeterminacy.? In (102a) it is 
definitely infinitival with an accusative object. 


(102a) eva vásistha {ndram ütáye nn 
therefore Vasishtha Indra help men 
nom acc inf acc 


... grnäti 


he-praises (VII.26.5ab) 
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‘Therefore Vasishtha praises Indra in 
order that (he) help the men.' 


In a similar sentence (102b), however, the status of 
utáye is indeterminate. 


(102b) ... ihdrám 4 huva ütáye (I.114.4a) 
Indra P I-invoke help 
acc dat NP/inf 
noun: "I invoke Indra for help.' 


infinitive:  'I invoke Indra in order that 
(he) might help.' 


While (102b) is ambiguous between infinitive and sub- 
Stantive, (102c) is definitely nominal, with dative 
abstract utaye qualifying the noun surüpakrtnäm 'ma- 
king good form'. 


(102c) surüpakrtnüm ütäye ... 


making-good-form help 
acc dat NP 


juhumási dyávidyavi (I.4.1ac) 
we-invoke day-by-day 


'Day by day we invoke the one who makes 
good form for help.' 


Accusative infinitives in purpose clauses also 
share the same ambiguity exhibited by the above da- 
tive infinitives. In these cases, they closely re- 
semble accusative substantives which are either di- 
rect objects of verbs or accusatives of goal after 
verbs of motion. (103) illustrates verbal abstracts 
which are potentially accusative infinitives in pur- 
pose clauses. (103a) is most likely an infinitive 
whose subject has been deleted by coreference with 
the main clause subject, thus leaving the infinitive 
vipfecham 'inquire' as the oniy constituent of the 
clause after a verb of motion.” 


(103a)  üpo emi cikitüso vipfcchawh (VII.86.3b) 
towards I-go  wise-ones inquire 


acc inf 


'I approach the wise ones in order to 
inquire.' 
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Not all accusative infinitives in purpose clauses 
follow verbs of motion, as (103b) shows. Here the 
main clause verb is 'purify'. 


(103b) 4 pavasva ... 
P 


purify-yourself 


arkásya yónim äsädan (IX.25.6ac) 


praise womb sit 
gen acc inf 


‘Purify yourself...order to sit in the 
womb of praise.' 


In (103c) the accusative verbal abstract pttim 
'drink' is an accusative following 'come'. It is al- 
most certainly substantival: there is no evidence 
that a coreferential infinitive subject has been de- 
leted. 


(103c) ugrésv ín nú stra mandasands 


powerful PT now hero intoxicated 
loc voc nom sg 


trikadrukesu pähi sömam indra ... 


Trikadrukas drink soma Indra 
loc 2sgimv acc voc 


yäh{f häribhyän sutäsya pitim (II.11.17abäd) 


come golden-ones extract drink 
2sgimv instr gen acc 


'Now, o hero Indra, being intoxicated, 
drink the soma among the powerful Trika- 
drukas...come with the golden ones to 
the drinking of the extract.' 


This stanza as a whole mitigates against interpreting 
ptttm as an accusative infinitive. In line d, yähi 
(2sgimv)...pttitm ('drink', acc sg) is structurally paral- 
lel to line b: pähi (2sgimv) sömam ('soma', accsg). 
Thus, 'drink the soma...come to the drinking' has two 
accusative substantives (the first derived from a ver- 
bal root, the second one not) parallel to each other. 
Note the similar use of a dative infinitive ina 
purpose clause from the same verbal root (pä-'"drink') 
after a verb of motion: 
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(104) váyo vahantu pitäye (V.75.6c) 


you they-should-bring drink 
acc pl inf 


"They should bring you in order to drink.' 


4.4.2 VERB COMPLEMENTS. (105) illustrates ac- 
cusative verbal abstracts after verbs to which com- 
plements may be embedded. (105a) shows gätüm after 
té- 'desire'. gätüm may be interpreted either as an 
accusative noun ('way, path' « 'going') or as an ac- 
cusative infinitive ('to go'). 


(105a) däträ dàsásya námuceh $íro yád 


then demon Namuci head when 
gen gen acc 
ávartayo mánave gátüm ^ icchán 
you-caused-to-turn Manu go / path desiring 
dat inf accNP nomsg ptc 
(V.30.7cd) 


"at the time when you caused the head of 
the demon Namuci to turn, desiring a 
path for Manu / desiring for Manu to go' 


Compare this use to (105b), a passage with similar 
constituents (gäatüm following Z$-). The same verbal 
abstract here, due to the semantics of the entire 
sentence, is undoubtedly a true infinitival comple- 
ment to this subject controlling equi verb. 


(105b) gattim icchanty ärcann ánu svaräjyam (I.80.6d) 


go he-wishes shining in own-majesty 
inf nom sg ptc acc 


‘He wishes to go, shining in his own 
majesty.' 


(105c) illustrates a verbal abstract (bhüjam 'enjoy- 
ment') after dhü- 'put', one of the verbs which may 
be used to form periphrastic causatives (2.7.3). In 
this case, however, I identify bhüjam as a noun. 

Two points disqualify this verbal abstract from in- 
finitive status. First, this accusative form is mo- 
dified by a demonstrative (ékàm 'this'). Second, no 
unambiguous periphrastic causative has an accusative 
infinitive with kr-/dha-. 
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(105c) täsäm ékām ádadhur märtye bhujam 
of-these this they-have-placed mortal enjoyment 
acc loc acc 
(III.2.9c) 


'They have placed this enjoyment of these 
in the mortal.' 


Dative verbal abstracts on the whole seem to 
have a high amount of indeterminacy between "final" 
NPs and purposive infinitive clauses. The syntax of 
verb complements is more straightforward, though 
there is still possibility for ambiguity with subject 
controlling equi verbs. Periphrastic causatives, 
however, do not exhibit this ambiguity: (105c) is 
the passage with substantive closest to being inde- 
terminate with this construction. The verbal ab- 
stract there has accusative case rather than the 
usual dative found in this periphrasis. 

The major difference in this regard between the 
Rigveda and the Avesta is that the nominal paradigms 
which yield the Avestan infinitives suffer from a 
marked disintegration; only a few case forms are at- 
tested for any verbal abstract. This, therefore, re- 
duces ambiguity between nominal and infinitival forms 
as does standardized accusative object. Still there 
is some evidence that Avestan infinitives are at 
times subject to multiple interpretations. (106), 
for example, has frax&nané ‘teach, instruct' which is 
ambiguously a nominal dative of goal or a passive in- 
finitive. 


(106) hyat-óà mdi mraoá ašəm Yasd fraxSnané 


this and me you-say Truth you-go instruct 


acc dat acc dat inf / NP 
(Y 43.12) 
noun: 'This you say to me: "You go to 
Truth for instruction".' 
infinitive:  '...in order to be instructed.' 


No ambiguity can be detected with verb complements in 
the Avesta. 


4.4.3 GENITIVE/ABLATIVE VERBAL ABSTRACTS. A 
group of Vedic verbal abstracts in the genitive/abla- 
tive case has been classified as infinitives (Wolff 
1907, Brunnhofer 1881, Ludwig 1871), but are in fact 
functionally nouns. They are oblique complements to 
verbs which select exactly those cases in both verbal 
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abstracts or primary (nonderived) nouns. They have 
no subject which could have been deleted by corefer- 
ence with a main clause NP (107). A few do have sub- 
ject in the genitive case (107a). 
(107a) sa no diva sá risäh pätu ndktath (1.98.24) 
DEM us by-day DEM harm protect by-night 
nomsg encl nom abl 3sgimv 


‘That one should protect us by day and by 
night from harm.' 


(107b) agnfr hä vidmänä nidó 
Agni PT knowledge  reproach 


nom instr abl 

devó mártam urusyáti (VI.14.5ab) 
god mortal  he-frees 

nom acc 


'The god Agni frees the mortal from 
reproach by his knowledge. ' 


(107c) druhé risáh ... pāhi sürin (11.35.6b) 


enemy harm protect heroes 
gen abl 2sgimv acc pl 


"Protect the heroes from the harm of the 
enemy.' 


The closeness of the genitive/ablative nouns to 
ambiguous infinitives is not to be underrated. There 
appears to be at least one case where a nominal and 
an infinitive-like genitive/ablative verbal abstract 
are parallel in the same clause. In (108), avapädah 
'fall' might conceivably have subject deleted by co- 
reference with the direct object of the main clause 
verb; nijürah 'devour', however, is a substantive 
with a genitive subject. 


(108) trädhvam no devä nijüro vfkasya 
protect us gods devour wolf 
2plimv encl voc abl gen 
trádhvam kartád avapádo yajaträh (I1.29.6cd) 


protect pit fall worthy-of-worship 
2plimv abl abl voc pl 
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'O gods, protect us from the wolf's 
devouring and from falling into the pit, 
(you who are) worthy of worship.' 


A few other genitive/ablative verbal abstracts 
governed by prepositions were analyzed by Wolff (1907) 
as infinitival. The prepositions which govern these 
forms are: pura 'before', à 'from, until', rté 
'without', madhy& 'in the middle of'. None of these 
abstracts (109) show enough verbal characteristics to 
be called infinitives. There is no direct evidence 
for coreferentially deleted subject. 


(109a) rté sá vindate yudhah (VIII.27.17a) 


without DEM he-wins fight 
nom abl 


'That one wins without fighting.' 


(109b) bibhiyäd a nidhätoh (1.41.9b) 
one-should-fear from Lie-down 
abl 
‘One should have fear of lying down.' 


(109c) 4 nifrüca usásas ... (I.151.5d) 


until extinction dawn 
abl gen 


"until the extinction of dawn...' 


Dative object is found once (110), making this con- 
struction look less substantival. 


(110) pura jatrübhya atfdah (VIII.1.12b) 


before shoulder-bone break 
dat able 


"before breaking the shoulder bone' 


The Avesta has similar use of the genitive/abla- 
tive verbal abstract after verbs which select those 
cases for oblique complements. (111a) illustrates 
complementation to 'desirous of', (111b) to 'keep 
from', (111c) to 'protect from'. Object is only gen- 
itive (111a) (111oc). 
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(llla) ta tdi izyä ahurä mazda 


this you I-desire Lord Wisdom 


instr gen voc voc 

darStoi§-Ga  h8m.parítoi£-&8 (Y 33.6c) 
see and take-counsel and 

gen/abl gen/abl 


'On account of this thing, I am desirous 
both of seeing you and of taking counsel, 
o Lord Wisdom." 

(111b) kasnä derstä zam- ca ads 


who he-has-kept earthand below 


nom acc 
2 - . y 
nabās-čā avapastois ... (Y 44.4b,c) 
sky and fall 
ace gen/abl 


‘Who has kept the earth below or the 
sky from falling?' 


(illc) ... y iS pat darosát aSahyä (Y 32.13c) 
REL them he-protects see Truth 
nom acc gen/abl gen 


‘who protects them from seeing the Truth' 


Brugmann (1925:124) noted this use of the genitive/ 
ablative verbal abstract and claimed that its use de- 
veloped when the infinitive still had real case val- 
ue, i.e., when it was closely identified with nominal 
paradigms. I would amplify his statement, however, 
and suggest that these are still nominal in both lan- 
guages and thereby exclude them from any description 
of infinitives.  Benveniste (1935a:11-15), in fact, 
excluded these Avestan forms from those which he ac- 
cepted as infinitives. 


4.5 RECONSTRUCTING INDO-IRANIAN. A comparison 
of Indic and Iranian reveals that the infinitives of 
both branches have syntactic patterns which are 
closely parallel for both main and subordinate 
clauses. The most striking difference is object case 
assignment. In the Rigveda, object case (accusative, 
dative, genitive) changes with construction while the 
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Avesta has leveled it to accusative, though a few ar- 
chaic dative and genitive objects are still found 
here. Infinitives in the Rigveda show evidence for 
being assigned according to morphological class; this 
is totally lacking in Avestan. 

Predicate infinitive in both groups has the same 
four variants. Be specifies tense/mood/person and is 
deleted when the infinitive represents a third per- 
son singular predicate. The negated infinitive is 
only passive. Passivization apparently does not have 
the same importance or frequency in Avestan as in Ve- 
dic: only three examples are found. Avestan also 
does not employ such a wide range of forms for be as 
the Rigveda does. 

Imperative infinitives have much the same fea- 
tures in both languages: subject/object case selec- 
tion identical to finite imperatives; other mood in- 
terpretations also obtain (subjunctive, optative). 

Relative clauses appear with infinitive as pred- 
icate in both Indic and Iranian and are undoubtedly 
modeled on the main clause predicate. This analogy 
is more obvious from Vedic where infinitive is marked 
with be in this clause type. 

Purpose clauses in the two languages diverge in 
several features. Avestan has subordinate subject 
deleted by coreference to subject, direct object, and 
indirect object of the main clause; Vedic additional- 
ly allows coreference with a possessive and instru- 
mental phrase. In Avestan, the only type of subject 
admitted is one which is coreferentially deleted 
while the Rigveda admits an independent subject in 
the dative case. Both languages have infinitive in 
purpose clauses introduced by conjunction--ostensibly 
a blend of the finite purpose clause (which always 
has conjunction) and the infinitive clause. 

The roster of verbs whose subjects control equi 
deletion of infinitive subject is virtually identical 
in both languages. The same holds true for clauses 
with independent subject. These parallels lead me to 
propose that these constructions are a common Indo- 
Iranian development--not one to appear independently 
in the two languages. On the other hand, complements 
to verbs whose objects control coreferential deletion 
of infinitive subject diverge remarkably. The only 
verb common to both languages in this category is 
"speak, say'. RV ah- and Av mrav- are not even ety- 
mologically related. The rest of the inventory di- 
verges completely, with the Rigveda even having an un- 
paralleled productive periphrastic causative in this 
group. This indicates that coreferential deletion of 
infinitive subject by main clause object is an inde- 
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pendent development in the two branches. Further- 
more, Avestan has subject-to-subject raising, a 
structure not found in the Rigveda. This latter 
point would also indicate that subject raising is not 
inherited from Indo-Iranian. 

Marginal use as adjective and noun complements, 
sentential subject, and temporal clause do appear in 
the Rigveda; their complete absence in the Avesta® 
leads me to assume that these are new developments in 
Indic. 

The occurrence of both subject and object in 
subordinate clauses (purpose and verb complement) 
diverges. Rigveda purpose clauses have independent 
dative subject of transitive infinitive, thus yielding 
clauses with dative subject and accusative object. 
Since Avestan purpose clauses never have independent 
dative subject of transitive infinitive, this struc- 
ture does not obtain here. Complements to wish with 
independent subject are transitive in the Rigveda, 
also yielding clauses with dative subject and accusa- 
tive object. Avestan clauses of the same type are 
always intransitive. In the Rigveda, then, clauses 
with no subordinate marker regularly have both sub- 
ject and object NP, while Avestan does not. Since 
the Rigveda does not mandatorily assign intransitive 
infinitives to reduced clauses (i.e. those with sub- 
ject not appearing on the surface due to deletion), a 
more "verbal" structure is assumed. In other words, 
finite subordinate clauses which paraphrase the in- 
finitival ones have presumably always admitted both 
subject and object. Some Rigveda infinitive clauses 
now have the same structure, while Avestan does not 
allow it. The more finite-like structure seen in the 
Rigveda appears to be an innovative development away 
from nominal status. 

Infinitive is passivized in the same way in both 
branches: by syntactic--not morphological--means. 

In some cases, however, syntax alone does not decide 
voice and contextual criteria must be resorted to. 

In general, passive is more common in the Rigveda than 
in the Avesta. The same variations in frequency 
among different constructions obtain in both lan- 
guages. Identical distribution of passive in the 
predicate use has led to a reconstruction of this 

as a passive strategy. On the basis of the Rigveda 
grammar, this may tentatively be identified as a pas- 
Sive to the active paradigm of the injunctive in 
Indo-Iranian. 

The Avestan infinitive has broken its close ties 
with the nominal paradigm through phonological 
change. This has led to a separation of the infini- 
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tives from their nominal source. No such paradigma- 
tic deterioration has happened in Vedic.  Consequent- 
ly the infinitive here is, with few exceptions (-dhyat, 
-sant, -taväi (u)), still completely identifiable 
with nominal paradigms. Thus a certain amount of am- 
biguity is at hand, sometimes rendering it impossible 
to differentiate between noun and infinitive. This 
is especially the case with the purpose clauses and 
to a lesser extent with complements to verbs whose 
subjects control equi deletion of infinitive subject. 
It is totally lacking with object controlling equi 
verbs. A reflection of this may be seen in Avestan 
where a small amount of indeterminacy still exists 
with purpose clauses. 

The general picture, then, is that the Avestan 
texts, which date from a period almost a thousand 
years later than that of the Rigveda, show develop- 
ments toward stronger verbal characteristics: 


l. infinitives have the same object case as do 
finite verbs (accusative); 


2. infinitives have become less identified with 
nominal paradigms, thus less ambiguity in syntax ob- 
tains; 


3. the infinitive's stem class or case is be- 
coming less important; thus the infinitive is no lon- 
ger assigned to class or case according to construc- 
tion. 


Vedic, while more archaic syntactically and mor- 
phologically, has nevertheless developed some unique 
features since the period of unity: 


1. a structural similarity between some subor- 
dinate clauses and finite verbs (both subject and ob- 
ject are admitted in the same clause) has arisen; 


2. purpose clauses have extended their range of 
coreference beyond main clause subject, indirect ob- 
ject, and direct object to instrumental and possess- 
ive; 


3. new clause types, though marginal, have been 
developed: adjective and noun complements, senten- 
tial subject, temporal clauses. 


The picture which now emerges from the above 
description and comparison is not at all surprising, 
but one which is to be expected for two sister lan- 
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guages whose respective earliest literary monuments 
are separated by almost a millennium. 


CHAPTER 5. THE CELTIC VERBAL NOUN 


5.0 INTRODUCTION. The geographic position of 
the Celtic group is symbolic of its linguistic posi- 
tion among the rest of the Indo-European languages. 
When their literary monuments first emerge during the 
Middle Ages, Irish and Welsh are not only on the per- 
iphery of the Indo-European domain but also have 
grammars which are among the furthest developed from 
Proto-Indo-European. Phonological change and morpho- 
logical restructuring have disguised the Indo-Euro- 
pean origins of the grammar not less than has syntac- 
tic change. Celtic is, after all, the only Indo- 
European subgroup to have developed a verb-first word 
order. Behind this cloak of grammatical change, how- 
ever, Stands a very respectable Indo-European gram- 
mar. The goal of this chapter is to present data 
which will help to establish the relationship of the 
syntax of the Celtic verbal noun to the infinitive in 
other Indo-European languages. Data from Old Irish 
will be used here since that branch of Celtic is not 
only earlier and better attested than are Old and 
Middle Welsh, but also more archaic. 

The Old Irish period covers the 7th-9th centu- 
ries A.D.; its major sources are glosses on Latin bi- 
blical texts and grammars preserved, for the most 
part, in Continental manuscripts. The earliest are 
those from Wurzburg (Wb) which gloss the Latin texts 
of the Epistles of St. Paul, dated to about the mid- 
dle of the eighth century. The Milan Glosses (Ml) on 
a Latin commentary to the Psalms form the largest 
collection of Old Irish glosses and were composed be- 
fore 839 A.D. The Turin Glosses (Tur) on two frag- 
ments of a Latin commentary on St. Mark's Gospel 
were written by the scribe of Milan. A number of ma- 
nuscripts contain glosses on Priscian's Grammar; the 
most copious are those of St. Gall (Sg), probably 
written in 845 A.D. Contemporaneous collections of 
Old Irish verse, the most notable being the Liber 
Hymnorum (LH), composed around 800, have glosses 
which were made somewhat later. These sources have 
been collected, edited, and translated by Stokes and 
Strachan in the Thesaurus Palaeohtbernicus (Thes, 
1901, 1903). In general, I follow their translation 
and textual interpretation in my examples below. 
Whenever my analysis diverges, that of Stokes and 
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Strachan will be noted. 

Old Irish, like other Celtic languages, has no 
category of infinitive. It has instead a wide varie- 
ty of verbal abstracts which traditional Celtic gram- 
mars label "verbal noun". These are formed by means 
of the verbal root plus a nominal suffix. These var- 
ious nominal suffixes are listed in 1.1.3. For exam- 
ple, to the verb do-beir 'carries' is formed the ver- 
bal noun tabart '(the act of) carrying, Garry'.! Its 
paradigm in the singular is as follows: nom tabart, 
gen tabairte, dat tabairt, acc tabart N-.? 

At least half of the formations found in Old 
Irish appear as infinitives in other Indo-European 
languages. This morphological similarity led Win- 
disch (1879:74), the earliest investigator of the Old 
Irish verbal noun, to conclude that the forms of Old 
Irish are morphologically closer than any other sub- 
group to the infinitives of the Rigveda. This opin- 
ion has been adopted by several scholars after him 
(Vendryes 1910, Fraser 1912:219). 

The verbal noun fills the same function as any 
NP in the sentence: subject (112) or object (113) of 
the finite verb. When the finite verb is passive, 
the verbal noun phrase becomes subject (114). In ac- 
cordance with this nominal status, verbal noun object 
is consistently genitive case (112) (113b). 


(112) arna tomontis dano nambad rath 
that-not they-suppose moreover NEG-is grace 
nom 
spirito labrad ilbéelre asbeir-som 
spirit speak many-languages he-says PT 
gen vn-nom gen emph 
anisiu (Wb 12 d 21) 


this 
acc 


'That they do not suppose, moreover, that 
Speaking many languages is not a grace of 
God, he says this.' 

(113a) tichtu Phatraicc ni ceiltis (LH 314.4) 
go Patrick NEG they-hid 


vn-acc gen 


'They did not hide the going of Patrick.' 
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(113b) adcobra fcc omnium (Wb 28 b 2) 


he-desires save all 
vn-acc gen 


'He desires the salvation of all.' 


(114a) it ilsailm hitadbadar 


there-are many-psalms in-which-it-is-shown 
nom 


foisitiu a- pecthae do-duaid (Ml 32 b 18) 


confess his sins to David 
vn-nom gen dat 


'"There are many psalms in which the con- 
fession of his sins by David is shown.' 


(114b) aratobarr labrad ilbelre ... 


because-it-is-brought speaking many-languages 
vn-nom gen 


(Wb 12 d 29) 


'because speaking many languages is 
brought...' 


Prepositions may govern verbal nouns. As da- 
tives of goal, they have do 'to, for' (115) which is 
the most frequent preposition appearing with the ver- 
bal noun; it is in fact used with every verbal noun 
which is dative case and not preceded by any other 
preposition. Since examples of this preposition will 
frequently appear with the verbal noun in this chap- 
ter, some details of its morphology are in order 
here. Like other Old Irish prepositions, do combines 
with its pronominal objects within the same word 
boundaries to yield the following forms with genitive 
object pronoun: dia’ ‘to his/its', dia 'to hers', 
diar 'to our', dobar ‘to your', dia 'to their'. The 
definite article also appears suffixed to do:  dond 
(sg), donatb (pl). 


(115) con- dárbais frechdarcus du 
So-that you-may-show presence your 
acc 


fortachtae dunaib trebaib-so dia 


help to-the tribes PT for-their 
gen dat emph 
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soirad (Ml 101 c 7) 


deliver 
vn-dat 


'so that you may show the presence of 
your help to the tribes for their 
deliverance' 


The verbal noun appears after a variety of other 
prepositions, each in a specially defined semantic 
function. oc 'at' (with dative case) forms a pro- 
gressive tense with the copula (116a). It also ap- 
pears with various adjectives (good, bad, strong, 
weak) and is followed by the verbal noun; e.g. good 
at doing (something). See Gagnepain (1963:50) for 


details. 
(116a) roibtis oc denum rectche la riga (Wb 28 a 1) 
they-were at do law with kings 


vn-dat gen acc 


"They were carrying out the law with the 
kings.' 


een ‘without! (with accusative case) is used to ne- 
gate the verbal noun, as in (116b). 


(116b) cen a- fortacht ho-dia intan mbite 
without their aid by-God when they-are 
vn-acc 
isnaib fochaidib (Ml 30 b 26) 


in-the tribulations 
dat 


'without their being aided by God when 
they are in tribulations' 


A competing strategy to (116b) negates the verbal 
noun by use of the negative prefix neph-/neb- (see 
Gagnepain 1963:54 for details). tri 'through' (with 
accusative case) signifies meaning or cause. In 
(116c) it is used to paraphrase a Latin passive. 


(116c) qui contristatur a me .i. tre cürsagad 


through reproach 
vn-acc 


Old Irish 
uaim-se (Wb 14 d 5) 
by-me PT 


'through a reproach by me' 


Prepositions used less often are, in order of fre- 
quency (with case governed indicated in parentheses): 
tar N- (dat) 'after', ar (dat) 'before, by', i N- 
(dat, acc) 'in', fr£ (acc) 'to, towards', di (dat) 
‘from, about', im (acc) 'about', for (dat, acc) 'on', 
o (dat) 'from'. See Fraser 1911, Baudiš 1913:389, 
Williams 1954, 1956, Gagnepain 1963:60f. for examples. 

The verbal noun modifies a large number of 
nouns. This use may appear in the genitive case, as 
in (117) where it is governed by a verbal noun.? 


(117) is magister in salm-so .i. nertad denma 


it-is the psalm PT exort do 
nom nom emph vn-nom vn-gen 

maith ... (Ml 35 c 11) 

good 

gen 


'This psalm is magister, i.e. an exhorta- 
tion to do good...' 


The genitive verbal noun modifies adjectives in 
a construction parallel to the nominal complement of 


(117); here the verbal noun follows eoltg 'skilled' 
(118). 


(118) dia forcitul  ar- that 


eolig 
for-their instruction that-they-may-be skilled 
vn-dat nom pl 
forcitil (Wb 31 d 15) 
instruct 
vn-gen 


'for their instruction, that they may 
be skilled in instruction' 


The above sketch of nominal uses 
noun, though incomplete," illustrates 
nominal function of the verbal noun. Even though its 
synchronic and diachronic function as an action noun 
has been established since the earliest description 


of the verbal 
the primary, 
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of Celtic grammar (Zeuss 1871:484f.), a reaction has 
arisen against those who recognized its infinitival 
properties (see above p. 136). In his Grammar of Old 
Irish, Thurneysen (1946:445) stated that the verbal 
noun iS Syntactically nominal, with the exception of 
the dative verb complement and sentential subject 
(for description see below 5.1.4, 5.3). His reason 
for admitting infinitival interpretation here is that 
the usual genitive subject/object or agent phrase 
(do + NP) is not present in these constructions. 
Dillon (1955:112f.) went even further and argued 
against Fraser's (1912) contention that the Old Irish 
verbal noun has infinitival use on the basis of the 
fact that Old Irish--and Modern Irish still--has a 
verbal noun which is a member of nominal paradigms. 
Recent typological studies accepting that view have 
sought to explain the fact that Old Irish does not 
possess any infinitival category per se on account of 
its word order. Seeing some undefined correlation 
between the fact that Old Irish (like all of Celtic) 
is both verb initial and has a nominally identified 
verbal noun, Lehmann and Lehmann (1975:118) assumed 
that the latter trait is caused by its word order. 
The principal weakness of the above-mentioned 
studies of the Old Irish verbal noun, as with infini- 
tive studies of other Indo-European languages in gen- 
eral, is that no thorough syntactic description 
has been made. Statements such as Dillon's are based 
only upon an impressionistic view of verbal noun con- 
structions and are never aimed to delineate any 
syntactic variables among the various uses. The best 
of the early descriptions of the Irish verbal noun is 
BaudiS (1913); his discussion of the details and pro- 
cesses of verbal noun constructions is probably the 
most complete to date. However, his explanation of 
diachrony is at points confused: for example, he de- 
rived some complement clauses from purpose clauses 
(p. 416). The best collection of Old Irish verbal 
nouns is Gagnepain's La syntaxe du nom verbal dans 
les Langues celttques. I. Irlandais (1963). Though 
it contains a very complete and detailed list of ver- 
bal nouns (with complete textual citation and trans- 
lation), there is no syntactic analysis. Entries 
are, for the most part, grouped according to the 
function which they fill: subject/object of the verb, 
object of prepositions, etc. No further details are 
given other than the usual subject and object case 
specifications. For instance, Gagnepain grouped ail 
prepositions governing verbal nouns under "Le nom 
verbal affecté d'une préposition" (pp. 43-75), but did 
not subdivide them into distinct constructions:  pur- 
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pose clauses, "final" datives, noun and adjective 
complements. Other descriptions, narrower than Gag- 
nepain's, have given details of specific clause types 
and will be handled in turn under the discussion of 
those clauses below. 

In my description,? I divide the syntax of the 
verbal noun into nominal and infinitive uses. I have 
already given a brief sketch of nominal use in this 
introduction. My description below (5.1-5.3) will 
treat the features of those clause types which are 
demonstrably infinitival, that is, those which func- 
tion as predicates in embedded sentences. For cri- 
teria, See 1.2. The three types of clauses which I 
will treat are: 


5.1 verb complements: 

5.1.1 subject controls equi NP deletion; 
.1.2 independent subject; 
.1.3 indirect object controls equi NP 
.1.4 


Ot Ui 


deletion; 

subject is raised to main clause 
object; 

5.2 purpose clauses; 

5.3 sentential subjects. 


5 


Subject appears in the sentence with three variants: 


l. agentive phrase governed by the preposition 
do 'to' (this is not syntactically subject: it may 
also express agent in a nominal verbal noun construc- 
tion or in a passive clause); 


2. genitive when the verbal noun is intransitive 
(either semantically or as a result of passivization); 


3. nominative/accusative when subject is raised 
to subject/object of main clause verb. 


Object in all clause types is genitive, except under 
Special circumstances when it may have accusative 
case marking. 

Old Irish, as a verb-first language, has a basic 
Sentence type with the finite verb in initial posi- 
tion. The following unmarked order of major consti- 
tuents in the main clause is repeated in the embedded 
one: verb, subject, direct object, indirect object/ 
other prepositional phrases. (A slightly different 
order obtains with copular sentences, for which see 
5.3.) This basic order changes when subject or ob- 
ject is an enclitic pronoun and as such assumes cli- 
tic position before the verb or verbal noun. It will 
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also be seen that raised subjects (nominative or ac- 
cusative) are placed before the verbal noun in the 
main clause while the rest of the embedding is post- 
posed. Verb complements, then, occupy object posi- 
tion in the sentence (thus, "sentential object"), 
sentential subjects hold subject position, while pur- 
pose clauses have indirect object position. 

From this description it may be concluded that 
the verbal noun in Old Irish, even though associated 
with nominal paradigms, is, under certain syntactic 
conditions, infinitival. In a diachronic perspective 
I conclude (in agreement with Windisch, but contra 
Dillon and the Lehmanns) that the morphology and 
syntax of the Old Irish verbal noun are, of all the 
Indo-European languages, closest to that of the Rig- 
veda. Not only is Old Irish closest to the Rigveda 
in these areas of its grammar, but it is even more 
archaic: it is completely within the nominal para- 
digmatic system and has nominal object and frequently 
nominal subject characteristics. From this I hypo- 
thesize (Chapter 7) that Old Irish is probably the 
closest to Proto-Indo-European infinitive grammar. 


5.1 The verbal noun is predicate in four types 
of VERB COMPLEMENTS; the syntactic differences of 
these include a difference in verbal noun case (da- 
tive versus accusative). A diachronic discussion of 
subject treatment and verbal noun case may be found 
in 5.4 and Chapter 7. 


5.1.1 The accusative verbal noun is predicate 
to verbs whose SUBJECT CONTROLS COREFERENCE. Verbs 
in this category whose coreferential subject usually 
triggers equi deletion are, among others: ar-berta 
'intends' (119a), an-inraccaigair 'refuses' (119b), 
guidid 'prays, asks', con-iee 'is able' (119c), 
ro-uce diriug 'succeeds', ad-cobra 'desires' (119e), 
fo-loing 'endures', fo-daimid 'endures', ro-latmethar 
'dares', intinnscana 'begins' (119d), midithir 'de- 
cides', follaigid 'neglects', caratd 'loves', 
imm-imgaib 'avoids', dligid 'deserves, is entitled to’, 
ad-roilli 'deserves', fris-accat 'expects', 
do-moinethar 'thinks', do-rochotni 'despairs'.* 


(1198) arromertus-sa buith and  angaimred- sa 


I-intended PRON be there this-winter PT 
vn-acc emph 


(Wb 31 d 14) 


'I intended to be there this winter.' 


(119b) 


(119c) 


(119d) 


(119e) 
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a n-ru-n-animraccaigestar dia a ditin- 


when he-refused God his protect 
non vn-acc 

som (Ml 62 b 21) 

PT 

emph 


'when God refused to protect him' 


conicimm dígail 7 cosc neich (Wb 20 d 6) 


I-am-able punish and reprimand anyone 
vn-acc vn-acc gen 


'I am able to punish and reprimand anyone.' 


sic dano intindarscan iohain forcital 
thus moreover he-began John teach 
nom vn-acc 


innan doine 7 am baithsed hítosuch 


the people and their baptise in-the-beginning 
gen gen vn-acc 


(Tur 49) 
'Thus, moreover, John began to teach the 
people and to baptise them in the beginning.’ 
adcobra dul do Machi (LH 318.1) 
he-desires go to Armagh 


vn-acc 


'He desires to go to Armagh.' 


In some sentences, the lower subject is corefer- 
ent with main clause NP but not deleted (120). 


(120) 


... air ni tormenatar-som etir a n- 
for NEG they-thought PT at-all their 
emph 
ditin 7 a n-icc (Mi 106 d 11) 
protect and their save 


vn-acc Vn-acc 


'for they did not at all think that they 
would be protected and saved' 
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That a n- 'their' is indeed the subject of a passive 
verbal noun and not the object of an active one is 
demonstrated by the fact that the verbal noun ditin 
glosses the Latin passive protectt sunt ‘they are 
protected' in contra ergo omnem spem Det auxilio pro- 
teeti sunt (Psalm 86). 


5.1.2 INDEPENDENT SUBJECT appears with accusa- 
tive verbal nouns complementing the following verbs: 
ar-ttatsi ‘keeps silent', as-beir 'says' (12la) (1214), 
as-rochoilli 'decides' (121b), do-moinethar ‘thinks' 
(121c), as-indet 'declares', eretid 'believes', 
do-futhraceair 'desires', do-rochoini 'despairs', 
ro-fitir 'knows', ad-slig 'persuades', for-congair 
‘orders, commands'.’ Subject takes the form of the 
agentive prepositional phrase do 'to' governing da- 
tive NP (12la) (121b). If the verbal noun is intrans- 
itive, subject may appear as genitive (121c). (121d) 
has genitive subject when object is a prepositional 
phrase. That this genitive subject is optional is 
illustrated by a comparison of (121b) and (121c) 
where the same verbal noun (buith 'be') has, respec- 
tively, a prepositional phrase and a genitive as sub- 
ject. Note that the form of independent subject is 
identical to coreferent subject which is not deleted 
(121). Object is always genitive. 


(121a) ... is airi asbeir-som a 
it-is on-account-of-it he-says PT its 
emph 
epert doib (Ml 31 b 17) 


say to-them 
vn-acc 


'It is on account of it he says that 
they say it.' 


(121b) asrochoili inna chridiu buid dond  ingin 


he-decides in-his heart be for-the daughter 
dat vn-acc dat 
in ógi (Wb 10 b 20) 


in celibacy 
dat 


'He decides in his heart that his daughter 
will be in celibacy.' 
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(121c) cia domenad nech a buith o tu (Sg 207b 4) 


if he-thought anyone its be from 
nom vn-acc 


'if anyone thought that it is from tu' 


(121d) ba bec mad asberad a derscugud 


it-was small if he-said his surpass 
vn-acc 


do doinib® (ml 129 b 12) 


from men 
dat 


'It was a small (thing) if he said that 
He surpassed men.' 


5.1.3 The accusative verbal noun complements 
verbs whose INDIRECT OBJECT CONTROLS EQUI DELETION of 
lower subject. These main clause verbs (as-betr 
'says', for-congatr 'orders', leieid 'allows', 
do-atrngatr 'promises', litd 'accuses', guidid 
‘prays, asks'") are often identical to verbs in other 
languages whose direet object controls deletion of 
coreferential subordinate subject." This group of 
verbs requires sentences of the structure 


(122) We ask you to do (something). 

prep pron vn-acc 
In such sentences the prepositional phrase is most 
often formed with do, fri 'to', for 'on'. In (123a), 
'ask' has prepositional phrase (do dia) coreferent 
with the deleted subject of the verbal noun. 
(123a) ... co na- rogaid do dia digail for 


So-that NEG he-asked to God punish on 
dat vn-acc 


saul inna n-olc ... (Ml 55 d 4) 
Saul the sins 
gen gen 


'...so that he did not ask God to punish 
Saul for the sins...'? 


(123b) 'telis' with fri, (123c) 'orders' with do, 
(123d) 'allows' with do repeat the pattern of finite 
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(123b) ni epur frib etarscarad frisuidiu (Wb 9b19) 


NEG I-say to-you separate from-them 
vn-acc 


'I do not tell you to separate from them.' 


(123c) intan asnindet dia 7 forcongair du 
when he-speaks God and  he-orders to 
nom 
dóinib comallad a  fírinne (Ml 94 b 3) 


people fulfill his righteousness 
dat vn-acc gen 


'when God speaks and orders the people 
to fulfill his righteousness' 


(123d) nf relic dia doib orcuin n-duaid 
NEG-it he-allowed God to-them slay David 

nom vn-acc gen 

(M1 23 b 4) 


'God did not allow them to slay David.' 


In (123e) the lower subject is coreferential with the 
indirect object of 'allow' (di 'to her'), but equi 
deletion does not apply and verbal noun subject ap- 
pears as an enclitic genitive pronoun. Nonapplica- 
tion of equi deletion appears to be rarer with indi- 
rect object controlled equi than with subject con- 
trolled (see 5.1.1). 


(123e) ar- na- rocomleced di fein o Dia 


for NEG he-allowed to-her herseif by God 


a techt (LH 328.35) 
her go 
vn-acc 


'for it was not allowed to herself by 
Cod to go'" 


5.1.4 The subject of the verbal noun undergoes 
RAISING TO OBJECT of such verbs as do-moinethar 
'thinks' (124a), ro-fitir 'knows' (124b), ro-clutne- 
thar 'hears' (124c), guidid  'prays', eretid 'be- 
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lieves', in-coisig 'indicates', do-airchain 'fore- 
tells, prophesies', do-sluindi 'denies'. The verbal 
noun used in this construction is dative (governed by 
do). Subject of the verbal noun is syntactically ob- 
ject of the main clause verb and as such has accusa- 
tive case marking. Note that both verbal noun case 
(dative) and subject case (accusative) are different 
from the usual case marking in the preceding clause 
types. Subject case is further enhanced by its place 
in the sentence: instead of following the verbal 
noun (repeating the normal VSO order of Old Irish), 
it precedes. This place before the verbal noun is 
direct object position of the finite verb. Thus, 
case marking and placement of subordinate subject 
completely merge with that of main clause object. 
Note that both transitive (124a) (124b) and intransi- 
tive (124c) verbal nouns are found here. 


(124a) durumenar-som dia dia- dermut (Mi 32 d 10) 


he-thinks PRON God to-his forget 
acc vn-dat 


'He thinks that God has forgotten him.' 


(124b) ma-ni  fessad comdidnad du thiarmoracht 
if NEG it-knew consolation to follow 


acc vn-dat 
ind uilc (Ml 87 d 4) 
the evil 
gen 


'if it did not know that consolation 
follows evil' 


(124c) o rochuala epscop Mél do bith anā 


since she-heard Bishop Mel to be there 
ace acc vn-dat ' 
(LH 329.36) 


"since she had heard that Bishop Mél 
was there' 


As syntactic object of the main clause verb, 
verbal noun subject undergoes any changes that apply 
to a semantic direct object. This is most decisive- 
ly shown when the verb to which the complement is em- 
bedded is itself a verbal noun, as in (125). Here 
the verbal noun do thabairt 'to bring' and its sub- 
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ject dae 'God' complement gudi 'pray'. However, 
'pray' is an accusative verbal noun (itself comple- 
ment to 'neglect') and as such requires genitive ob- 
ject. Here subject of do thabairt is genitive in- 
nv of accusative, like the verbal noun subjects in 
(124). 


(124) arna follaigdis gudi n-dae dia 
for-NEG they-would-neglect pray God to-their 
vn-acc gen 
tabairt asin doiri- sin (Ml 113 d 5) 
bring from-the captivity PT 
vn-dat dat emph 


'for they would not neglect to pray that 
God bring them from that captivity' 


When the main clause verb is passivized, raised ver- 
bal noun subject becomes subject of the passive fi- 
nite verb (126). 


(126) ocus ro cluintea- sen co-menic do chaintain 
and they-were-heard PT often to repeat 
emph vn-dat 
doib fo Herind ule (LH 313.19-20) 


to-them throughout Ireland all 


'and they were often heard repeating that 
throughout all Ireland' 


5.1.5 VOICE. The verbal noun complement re- 
ceives a passive interpretation by moving patient to 
subject position. Passive subject is marked in the 
same way aS active subject. 

The passivized accusative verbal noun has sub- 
ject identical to main clause subject (127). 
The coreferential subjects of these passivized ver- 
bal nouns, however, are never deleted, as are their 
active counterparts in (119). They always appear as 
a genitive enclitic pronoun. Agent of passive ver- 
bal noun is the prepositional do phrase (127). Note 
that this surface form is the same as the active in- 
dependent subject. 
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(127a) air atroilli dia a aigsin donaib 


for he-deserves God his fear to-the 
nom vn-acc 

doinib (ML 51 d 12) 

people 

dat 


'for God deserves to be feared by the 
people' 
(127b) air nf tormenatar-som etir a n-ditin 
for NEG they-thought PT at-all their protect 
emph vn-acc 
T an fee (Ml 106 d 11) 
and their save 


vn-acc 


'for they did not at all think that they 
would be protected and saved' 
(127c) ní- arilset geinti a firianugud 


NEG they-deserved gentiles their justify 
nom vn-ace 


(Wb 4 d 10) 
'The gentiles did not deserve to be 
justified.' 


Independent subject of the passivized verbal noun is 
genitive (128). 
(128) do futhractar for n-imdibe- si (Wb 20 c 23) 
they-desire your circumcise PT 
emph 


'"They desire that you be circumcised.' 


Subject of dative verbal noun with passive meaning 
in raising environments is accusative (129). Agent 
is the do phrase (129b)--the same surface form as 
agent-subject. 


(129a) huare nad-rogaid huisce do thinnaccul 


because NEG he-prayed water to give 
acc vn-dat 
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(Ml 124 c 10) 
'because he did not pray that water be 
given' 
(129b) huare nad-n-acat hi-frecndaire gnímu 


because NEG they-see at-present deeds 
acc 


cosmaili du denum do christ (ml 93 4 14) 


similar to do to Christ 
acc vn-dat dat 


'because at present they do not see that 
similar deeds are done by Christ'™ 


(129c) adfiadar ho thosuch int sailm airechas 


it-is-told from beginning the psalm principality 


gen gen acc 

du thabairt do macc (Ml 128 a 15) 
to give to son 
vn-dat dat 


'It is told from the beginning of the 
psalm that principality is given to the 
son.' 


5.2 The verbal noun is predicate in PURPOSE 
CLAUSES which are never introduced by complementizer 
but are placed to the right of the main clause. The 
verbal noun used here is most often dative governed 
by do 'to, for'. fri 'towards', governing the accu- 
sative, to a lesser extent fills the same function.” 

The subject of the verbal noun is either deleted 
by coreference with a main clause NP (130) or is in- 
dependent (131). The NPs controlling coreference are 
subject (130a) (130b), direct object (130c) (130d), in- 
direct object (130e), or a prepositional phrase 
(130£). 


(130a) berit in sosc&le do imthrenugud ueteris... 
they-carry the gospel to confirm old 
acc vn-dat gen 
(Wb 18 c 10) 


'They carry the gospel in order to confirm 
the Old (Testament) ? ...' 


(130b) 


(130c) 


(130d) 


(130e) 


(130£) 
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doimmthastar fri slond n-int liuchta 


it-is-combined towards express the meaning 


vn-acc gen gen 
bis hisin menmain (Sg 3 a 3) 
which-is in-the mind 

dat 


'It is combined in order to express the 
meaning which is in the mind.' 


dandersaig dia dia m-brith huan 

he-stirred-him God for-their carry from-the 
nom vn-dat 

chadraig (Ml 66 c 14) 

city 

dat 


'God stirred him in order to carry them 
from the city.' 


fri tinfed n-ícce do cách" (Wb 32 c 3) 
towards breathe ` salvation to each 
vn-acc gen 


'to breathe salvation to each one' 


com- mimmis angraib düib- si do 
So-that we-may-be model to-you PT to 

nom emph 
gabaal® desimrechta díini (Wb 26 b 18)” 
take example from-us 


vn-dat gen 


'so that we may be a model for you to 
take an example from us' 


hóre aruntáa uili techt ar chenn 

because it-is-for-us all go before head 
acc vnracc acc 

crist do mess fornn (Wb 25 d 25) 


Christ to judge upon-us 
gen vn-dat 
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‘because it is in store for all of us 
to go before (lit.: before the head of) 
Christ that he may take judgement upon 
us! 


The independent subject takes the form of an 
agent phrase governed by do and immediately follows 
the verbal noun in subject position. In the case 
that a dative verbal noun with do is used, this is 
the second contiguous do phrase in the sentence, as 
in (131). 


(13la) do atrob do dia and (Wb 21 c 7a)” 
to dwell to God in-it 
vn-dat dat 


'that God may dwell in it' 


(131b) do buith däit and fein secech 


to be to-you in-it itself beyond-every 
vn-dat 

talmain (ML 84 a 2)? 

land 


‘that you should be in it itself beyond 
every land' 


The verbal noun in purpose clauses is given a 
passive interpretation by marking patient as subject. 
Here, as in other constructions, intransitive verbal 
noun may have genitive subject. In (132) the agent 
phrase is expressed by o 'from, by'. (In this exam- 
ple, o combines with the 2 sg pronoun to form 
uait.)? 


(132) dum fortacht huait- siu (Ml 88 a 6)? 
to-my aid by-you PT 
vn-dat emph 


'in order that I be aided by you' 


5.3 The dative verbal noun functions as predi- 
cate in SENTENTIAL SUBJECTS (133). No complementizer 
introduces this clause type. Subject of the verbal 
noun is nominative case;^ object is genitive.? As 
with other dative verbal nouns, it is governed by the 
preposition do. The copula is the finite verb of the 
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Main clause. Ordinary copular sentences with an NP 
in subject position (instead of embedded verbal noun 
clause) have the order: copula, predicate noun/ad- 
jeetive, subject as in (133). 


(133) is mór in lebor 


it-is large the book 
'The book is large.' 


When the verbal noun clause is subject of the sen- 
tence, it fills subject position, standing as the 
last major constituent of the sentence (same position 
as in lebor (133)). Its internal structure is: 
subject, do/verbal noun, object. Note that the SVnO 
Structure of this clause type appears to violate the 
basic VSO order. This is, however, identical to the 
order of dative verbal complements when subject is 
raised to object of main clause verb. Furthermore, 
this fills the same slot as simple NP subject. Case 
marking of verbal noun subject also deviates from the 
usual do phrase or genitive NP, but is nominative. 
This is the same case as subject of the copular sen- 
tence when subject is a simple NP. The shift of sub- 
ject from its position following verbal noun and from 
its usual prepositional phrase/genitive NP form to 
nominative case results in a formal identity to sub- 
ject of copular sentences where subject is a simple 
NP. In acquiring the syntactic marking of a copular 
sentence subject, subordinate subject has been raised 
to subject of the copula. 


(134a) ar is inse in ball do thinchosc 
for it-is difficult the member to correct 
nom vn-dat 

neich asberad cenn (Wb 13 a 19) 


anything which-it-says head 
gen nom 


'for it is difficult for a member to correct 
anything which the head says' 
(134b) ni- b machdad lat reperio do 


NEG it-is wonder with-you to 
subjn nom nom 
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(134c) 
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buith for quart cobedin ... (Sg 158 2) 
be in fourth conjugation 


vn-dat 


'Let it not be a wonder with you that 
reperio is in the fourth conjugation.' 


is bes leo- som in daim do 
it-is custom with-them PT the ox to 

nom emph nom 
thüarcuin ind arbe (Wb 10 d 6) 


tread-out the corn 
vn-dat gen gen 


'for it is a custom with them that the 
ox tread out the corn' 


Sentential subject clauses are passivized by marking 
patient as subject with nominative case (135). 


(135a) 


(135b) 


(135c) 


i is uisse grad n-epscuip do thabirt 


or it-is proper rank bishop to bring 

nom nom gen vn-dat 
forru (Wb 28 c 8) 
upon-them 


'or it is proper that the rank of bishop 

be brought upon them' ^5 

ni fíu sercc do thabairt do (wb 10 b 3) 
NEG-it-is worthy love to bring to-it 


nom nom vn-dat 


'It is not worthy for love to be brought 
to it.' 


ní date leu in coimdiu do 

NEG-it-is agreeable with-them the Lord to 
nom nom 

chrochad (Wb 8 a 6) 

crucify 

vn-dat 


'It is not agreeable with them that the 
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Lord be crucified." 


A few sentential subjects appear where main clause 
verb.is not a copula. (136) has this clause type as 
subject of 'increases' with syntax otherwise identi- 
cal to (134). 


(136) ar do formaich fochricc do-som sochude 
for it-increases reward to-him multitude 
acc nom 
do crettim tria precept (Wb 1 b 5) 


to believe through-his preach 
vn-dat vn-acc 


'It increases the reward for him that a 
multitude believes through his preaching.' 


5.4 INDETERMINATE CONSTRUCTIONS. In my syntac- 
tic description I have shown that the verbal noun 
functions as infinitive in three types of embedded 
clause: verb complement, purpose, sentential sub- 
ject.  Equi-deletion, subject raising, and passiviza- 
tion--all indications of infinitival embedding--are 
counterbalanced by nominal characteristics. It is 
commonly recognized that membership in nominal para- 
digms, obligatory preposition with dative verbal noun, 
and consistent genitive object case selection are 
nominal syntactic features (Zeuss 1871:483, Windisch 
1878:72, Pedersen 1913:411, O'Rahilly 1941:262f., 
Thurneysen 1946:445, Dillon 1955:112f.). To these 
may be added two aspects of subject marking: 

l. Subject of the verbal noun in purpose clauses 
and accusative verbal complements, when not corefer- 
ent with an NP in the higher clause, takes the form 
of an agent phrase: do + NP. This is not a true 
subject, however: it is also used to express agent 
with nominal verbal nouns, as in (114a), with pas- 
sives (127a)(129b). Also note that do phrases are 
used in a variety of other uses in Old Irish, such as 
indirect object phrases (121d)(123a)(1235,d). This indi- 
cates that this use of the do agent is semantically 
but not syntactically subject. 

2. The accusative verb complement does not have 
mandatory equi NP deletion, as do complements which 
are strongly infinitival. The subject and indirect 
object of the verb which control coreference are of- 
ten repeated in the lower clause (120)(123e). When 
the verbal noun is passivized, the lower subject is 
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mandatorily present (127). 

These morphological and syntactic features, 
therefore, give the verbal noun a strongly nominal 
aspect. In some verb complements (accusative ver- 
bal noun) and purpose clauses (dative verbal noun), 
these nominal aspects are so strong on the surface 
that indeterminacy arises. It is difficult in such 
cases to decide if an accusative verbal noun is the 
direct object of the verb or is a complement clause, 
or whether a dative verbal noun is indirect object of 
the verb or is a purpose clause following it. 

With accusative complements, indeterminacy some- 
times arises when a genitive NP appears whose rela- 
tionship to the verbal noun is ambiguous (137a). 

Here the pronoun a 'their' appears before the verbal 
noun Zce 'save'. In this sentence a is identical to 
subject of 'expect' and may be interpreted as either 
a possessive modifying the verbal noun which would 
then be substantival. Just as likely, it may be in- 
terpreted as a subject pronoun coreferent with the 
main clause subject. This nonapplication of equi de- 
letion follows the pattern of (120). 


(137a) ni ru frescachtar a n-ic (Ml 26 b 25) 
NEG they-expected their save 
vn-acc 


noun: 'They did not expect their salvation.' 
infinitive: 'They did not expect to be 
saved.' 


This ambivalence is reflected in previous transla- 
tions such as Stokes' and Strachan's (1901 ad Loo.) as 
a noun versus Gagnepain's (1963:84) as a passive ver- 
bal noun. Compare (137b) without the ambiguous pro- 
noun. 


(137b) conn- gestais huili taidchor as 
So-that they-would-pray all release from 
nom vn-acc 
indoiri (Ml 131 d 13) 
captivity 
dat 


noun: 'so that they all should pray for 

release from captivity' 
infinitive: 'so that all should pray to 
be released from captivity' 
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Again, past translations reflect both nominal (Stokes 
and Strachan 1901) and passive infinitival (Gagnepain 
1963:83) interpretations. 

Purpose clauses are not subject to such wide- 
spread indeterminacy as the above accusative comple- 
ments, but double readings do sometimes obtain. 
(138) has enclitic genitive pronoun preceding the ver- 
bal noun which may be either its subject (if passive) 
or object (if nominal). 


(138a) an- as torbe do sochudi dia n-icc 


what it-is profit to multitude for-their save 
nom dat vn-dat 


(Wb 11 c 6) 


noun: ‘What is profit to the multitude 
for saving them?' 
infinitive: ‘What is profit to the mul- 
titude that they be saved?' 


(1380) conddrbais frechdarcus du fortachtae 
so-that-they-may-show presence your help 
acc gen 
dunaib trebaib-so dia soirad (Ml 101 c 7) 
to-the tribes PT to-their deliver 
dat emph vn-dat 
noun: '...in order that you may show the 


presence of your help to these 
tribes for their deliverance' 
infinitive: '...in order that they be 
delivered' 


In contrast to the accusative complement and the 
dative in purpose clauses, the dative verbal noun in 
sentential subjects and objects has no such indeter- 
minacy. Indeed these appear to have developed fur- 
ther from nominal syntax than the accusative type: 

1. The dative marking in these constructions can 
under no circumstances be mistaken for direct object 
of the finite verb. 

2. Subject in both clauses undergoes raising. 
That these are further developed clause types is dem- 
onstrated most convincingly by the verb complements. 
The dative verbal noun, as an unambiguous embedded 
predicate, appears to be expanding its use during the 
Old Irish period. In a few cases the dative verbal 
noun complements con-tee 'is able' (139a), ad-cobra 
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'desires' (139c), and caraid 'loves' (139b). Use 
with these verbs constitutes a spread from subject 
raising verbs to a few subject equi verbs. 


(139a) ní cumcat aithirgi ndo denum (mi 23 a 5) 


NEG they-are-able repentance to do 
acc vn-dat 


'They are not able to do repentance.' 


(139b)  co- carad chaingnimu du denum (Ml 14 a 8) 


so-that he-loved good-deeds to do 
acc vn-dat 


"so that he loved to do good deeds' 


(139c) ciad cobrinn móidim do dénum (wb 17 d 17) 


though I-desired boast to do 
vn-acc vn-dat 


"though I desired to do boasting' (i.e. 
'to boast')' 


The dative verbal noun in any type of clause 
(subject raised or deleted coreferentially) is rare 
outside of the Milan Glosses. In fact, it only ap- 
pears twice each in the Würzburg and St. Gall Glosses 
which are earlier (for chronology see 5.0; see also 
Gagnepain 1963:89). In the glosses on Old Irish 
verse, slightly later in the Old Irish period, re- 
strictions on subject coreference loosen more and use 
of dative verbal noun spreads to as-betr in the mean- 
ing of 'tell, order'. Here the embedded subject is 
deleted by coreference with indirect object of 'tell'. 
The examples of (140) are from a single hymn ascribed 
to one Broccán Clóen (Thes II:327-349). 


(140a) atrubairt Brenaind fria gilla a 


he-told Brendan to-the servant his 
nom dat 

chochull do chur forro (LH 335.27) 

cloak to put upon-them 

acc vn-dat 


'Brendan told his servant to put his 
cloak upon them.' 
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(140b) co nerbairt fris in tom luachra 


she-told to-him the clump rushes 
acc gen 
robdi inna arrad do thabairt ... (LH 338.29) 


which-was beside-him to take 
vn-dat 


"She told him to take out the clump of 
rushes which was beside him...' 


Object of the verbal noun in (139) (140), where 
subject is coreferentially deleted, is accusative. 
This, the regular object case of the dative verbal 
noun with deleted subject, is anomalous in comparison 
with dative verbal noun object case in all other con- 
structions. Its position preceding the verbal noun 
(i.e. in finite object position--same as raised sub- 
ject) is also striking.” 


5.5. CONCLUSIONS. My discussion in this chap- 
ter has shown that the verbal noun in Old Irish has 
both nominal and infinitival properties, While it 
may appear as an NP in all inflectional cases, as da- 
tive (governed by do) or accusative it is predicate 
in embedded clauses. Syntax alone determines what is 
a subordinate clause and what is direct or indirect 
object of the finite verb. Syntax, however, is not 
always unambiguous and sentences with indeterminate 
analyses appear. This indeterminacy, it must be em- 
phasized, arises from the morphological status of the 
verbal noun which allows it to fill the same slot as 
any other nominal form. Its paradigmatic affinity is 
reinforced by syntax: genitive object case, nonap- 
plication of equi NP deletion, and agentive marking 
of subject. These characteristics lead to the con- 
clusion that some clause types (accusative verb com- 
plement, dative purpose clause) in Old Irish are not 
only closest to the stage preserved by Rigveda syn- 
tax, as Windisch (1878:74) so long ago suggested, but 
perhaps preserve an infinitive grammar closest to 
Proto-Indo-European. 


CHAPTER 6. THE HITTITE INFINITIVE 


6.0 INTRODUCTION. In this chapter I describe 
the syntax of the Hittite infinitives, the results of 
which may yield further insight into the relative 
chronology of the development of the infinitive from 
Indo-European verbal abstracts. Hittite in general 
stands apart from the rest of Indo-European because 
of the extent to which it leveled--at a very early 
date--the inherited Indo-European verbal system. By 
the time when the Hittite cuneiform tablets were pro- 
duced in the midsecond millennium B.C., the complex 
derivational system which distinguished five moods 
(indicative, imperative, injunctive, optative, sub- 
junctive) and a complex system of temporal and aspec- 
tual distinctions had collapsed, leaving only scant 
traces of this former morphological abundance. The 
nominal derivational system is also exceptional, but 
for the opposite reason. The so-called heteroclites, 
the most archaic derivational suffixes of Indo-Euro- 
pean, are still productive in Hittite. In contrast, 
they have left only traces scattered throughout the 
nominal paradigms of other languages.’ It is from 
these heteroclites that the Hittite infinitives are 
formed. 

Hittite was selected for this study because it 
has more than one infinitive with undifferentiated 
function: -anna and -(u)wanzt. -anna is the dative 
singular of the -(a)tar/n heteroclite suffix; 
-(ulwanzi is derived from a dative -war/n stem with t- 
extension: *-wn-t-i (Benveniste 1935b:30f.). 

Hittite infinitive studies have so far been few. 
Ose's monograph, Supinum und Infinitive im Hethi- 
tischen (1944), was the first syntactic study of the 
Hittite infinitive. Ose separated his treatment of 
-(u)wanzi and -anna, designating the former supine 
(i.e. a verbal abstract used after a verb of motion 
to express purpose) and the latter an infinitive. He 
did not explicitly state why he did this, but it is 
presumably on the basis of Götze's previous separa- 
tion of the two forms (1930:31). He concluded (p. 88) 
that no grounds exist for dividing the two formations 
into separate categories. 

Ose described the supine/infinitive according to 
main clause verb, setting up the following classes 
for both -(u)Jwanzi and -anna: 
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1. after an intransitive verb of motion (goal of 
this motion is optionally stated; infinitive may be 
either transitive or intransitive) ; 

2. after a transitive verb of motion (object of 
verb may be either agent or patient of supine; main 
clause verb may be passive with subject of passive 
verb being agent of supine/infinitive) ; 

3. after verbs of beginning/stopping; 

4. after verbs of speaking (divided between re- 
ligious terms and secular words) ; 

5. after other verbs (except es- 'be' and kis-? 
'become'; with predicate noun); 

6. as noun complement. 

In his description, Ose emphasized that the supine/ 
infinitive may be either active or passive.  Further- 
more, it does not distinguish tense or type of action 
(e.g. iterative-durative,  causative, factitive, in- 
choative) as does the finite verb. It shares some 
characteristics of the finite verb by appearing with 
the same particles (e.g. reflexive -za, spatial par- 
ticle -kan) and by forming compounds of preverb plus 
verbal root. Object is much less frequent than with 
finite usage: accusative object appears very rarely, 
dative object even less often. 

Ose's study is outstanding in its accuracy but 
lacking in some detail. The most general criticism 
of this work--one which can be made of all other in- 
finitive descriptions--is that no picture of all 
clause types is concisely drawn. In his conclusion 
(p. 87), Ose merely listed the major uses. In conse- 
quence of this very general description, the differ- 
ences in clausal features are not detailed.? For in- 
stance, the different types of subject admitted by 
infinitive in purpose clauses as opposed to verb com- 
plements are not defined. Furthermore, the inclusion 
of certain verbs in his Class 2 (transitive verbs of 
motion) is without basis. Verbs in this category he 
set up generally mean send, hand over, reach, bring, 
set. However, one included here (päi- 'give') 
is outof place since it is an idiom with special 
Syntactic and semantic features not shared by other 
verbs in this range (see 6.3.4). 

Until the appearance of Ose's monograph, the 
primary statement on Hittite infinitive syntax had 
been made by Götze (1930:28f.). Here he stated that 
the two formations, syntactically parallel, have ob- 
jects which are grammatically dependent on the main 
clause verb. In his review of Ose (1948), Götze mod- 
ified his opinion, since Ose had demonstrated to his 
satisfaction that an accusative object may depend up- 
on -(u)vanzi when the main clause verb already has an 
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object. Götze, however, did not accept Ose's paral- 
lel examples of -anna, arguing that the two passages 
which Ose gave as evidence were on damaged tablets 
and had been incorrectly amended by him. He main- 
tained his earlier opinion (1930:31) that when -anna 
is formed from a transitive verbal root, it can only 
be passive. 

Götze further argued that there is indeed a 
voice distinction between the two forms. Only depo- 
nents use -anna while transitive verbs have both 
-anna and -(u)wanzi. Nominative -atar and its dative 
-anna are usually associated with the passive because 
they refer to a condition resulting from some action: 
danna 'for having taken, for possession' versus 
dawanzi ‘for taking'. He concluded that -(u)vanzi is 
the active form and -anna the medio-passive. In re- 
sponse to Ose's preference for calling both forms in- 
finitives, Götze was by this time more inclined to 
the term supine for both. 

The entire question raised by Ose” concerns a 
problem of word order, not verbal rection. Any en- 
clitic in Hittite appears in second position in the 
sentence, suffixed to the first word. Since Hittite 
is a strict SOV language, object always precedes the 
verb. The infinitive likewise follows this strict 
adherence to OV order with its object always preced- 
ing, thus 


HET NP finite verbi 

(141) # X-enclitic ... [adc] *** Ainfinitive... 

When object is pronominal, it stands in enclitic po- 
Sition, i.e. second in the sentence. When an infini- 
tive clause is embedded to a finite verb, the latter 
is the final constituent in the sentence. Thus in a 
sentence where both/either the finite verb and infin- 
itive have a full NP object, the following order ob- 
tains: 


NP 


(142) # X (-enclitic) ... Face] 


infinitive ... 


NE finite verb# 
[acc] 
When either one of the objects is pronominal, it ap- 
pears in enclitic (and thus second) position in the 
sentence: 


enclitic ; dec ad finite 
(143) # X pronoun 99 infinitive ... Serb 


# 
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In structures like (143), if the enclitic is object 
of the infinitive, it may actually precede all con- 
stituents of the main clause, as in (145d) (145e) 
(147b) (147c). This fact of word order (pronominal 
enclitic object of infinitive preceding main verb) 
reveals the argument that many infinitives do not 
have an object to be an illusion. The fact that the 
infinitive object may occupy the same position as fi- 
nite verb's object can in no way imply that subordi- 
nate object is dependent on main clause verb. This 
is not due to the structural demands of the infini- 
tive clause but to the more wide-spread process which 
places all enclitics in sentence-second position.? 

In my description below, I also differ from 
Götze's contention that the two forms preserve some 
sort of voice distinction. I argue instead that both 
may have passive interpretation by simply marking pa- 
tient as subject. 

Kammenhuber's (1954, 1955) infinitive study is 
undoubtedly the most expansive of all inquiries into 
Hittite infinitives. However, it is primarily mor- 
phological and its original contributions are in that 


area. She determined that the selection of infini- 
tive type is made according to verbal class: ablaut- 
ing roots choose -anna, the rest, -(u)wanat. She 


added no new syntactic facts, but reinforced Ose's 
opinion that -anna and -(u)vanzi are completely par- 


allel, especially in voice 
of object (1954:255f.). 
The fact that Hittite 
been fully investigated is 
place which it occupies in 
Elementarbuch (1960). For 


distinction and treatment 


infinitive syntax has not 
underscored by the small 
Friedrich's Hethitisches 
example, Friedrich des- 


cribed different types of subordinate clauses, but 


flatly stated that Hittite 


does not form "final" 


(i.e. purposive) clauses but simply juxtaposes two 
sentences when such clauses need to be expressed 


(p. 163). 


It is undoubtedly the case that Hittite 


forms finite purpose clauses by such juxtaposition, 


but this is only a minority pattern. 


As the number 


of examples attests, the major strategy is to use an 


infinitive clause with no subordinator. 


sion of infinitive clauses 


The exclu- 
from his discussion of 


subordination is a major omission. 
The exact name used for -anna and -(u)wanzt has 


varied in the studies mentioned above. 


-anna supine and ~(u)wanat 


later (1948) would prefer to call both supine. 


Ose labeled 
infinitive, while Gotze 
Frie- 


drich (1960) called -anna Infinitive I and -(u)Jvanzi 


Infinitive II. 


I shall follow Kammenhuber, however, 


who simply used the term infinitive for both. 
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The syntactic description which I present below 
yields the following constructions using the infini- 
tive in Hittite: 

6.1 imperative infinitive; 

6.2 purpose clause; 

6.3 complements to 

6.3.1 subject controlling equi verbs; 
6.3.2 object controlling equi verbs; 
6.3.4 impersonal verbs; 

6.3.5 päi- 'give'; 

6.4 noun and adjective complements. 

In the above list, both -(u)wanzi and -anna ap- 
pear in most constructions with no discernable dif- 
ference in use. The only types which exclude either 
infinitive are the complements to päi- 'give' (6.3.4), 
which have only -anna. This distribution is due to 
the morphological requirement that the verbs which 
complement päi- are only the ablauting type. 


6.1 IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE. The infinitive ap- 
pears in the sentence where an imperative finite verb 
is expected. In such cases, the syntactic features 
of the infinitive are identical to those of the fi- 
nite imperative: subject is nominative case, infini- 
tive is sentence final. All the imperative infini- 
tives found so far are passive, i.e. patient is 
marked as subject. Both -anna (144c) (144d) and 
-(u)wanzi (144a) (144b) are used as imperative. That. 
these are indeed imperatival in meaning is demonstra- 
ted by the fact that there is sometimes a parallel 
finite imperative in an adjacent sentence, as in 
(144d). 


(144a) ... nepisas daganzipas-a? 
heaven earth and 
gen gen 
uddär kattan arha petummanzi  (KBo III 21 II6,7) 
word bring-forth 


nom inf 


'May the word of heaven and earth be 
brought forth.' 
(144b) ... 1 GA.KIN.AG parsiwanzi (KUB IX 2 I 7) 
one cheese(?) break 
inf 


'One cheese(?) should be broken.' 
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(144c) ... assu VY huwappann-a "7i uwanna 
good fat bad and fat see 
nom nom inf 


(KBo III 21 II 9) 


'The good fat and the bad fat are to be 
seen. ' 


(144d) tuk-ma kī uttar SA-ta siyanna 


you but this word heart impress 
nom nom loc inf 


ishiull- a esdu (KUB VI 44 IV 23) 


covenant and may-it-be 
nom imv 


'May this matter be impressed upon you 
in (your) heart and may it be a covenant.' 


6.2 The infinitive is used as a predicate in 
PURPOSE CLAUSES. These clauses are never introduced 
by a conjunction, but appear within the main clause 
itself before the finite verb, but after its subject 
and object. There are no semantic restrictions on 
the main clause verb; it is often one which expresses 
motion (travel, go, reach, send) but several nonmo- 
tion verbs (sit, call, put, take, write) also appear. 

Infinitive subject deletion is most commonly 
controlled by the main clause subject (145b) (145c) 
(145d) (145e) or object (145a) (145f); indirect object 
control is rare (145g). Independent subject is not 
found. 

The object of the infinitive is most often accu- 
sative (145a). Dative is, however, also admitted; 
this dative may be expressed by a Hittite dative 
(145b) or by the Akkadian preposition AWA 'to, for' 
plus noun (145c). 


(145a) nu 34 xuR "gatti DINGIR.MES 
PT PT land Hatti gods 
gen 
antuhsuss-a eshar iyauwanna halzissanzi 


men and blood make they-call 
acc acc inf 


(KUB IV 1 II 19,20) 


(145b) 


(145c) 
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'They call the gods and men of the land 
of Hatti in order to make blood(shed).' 


nu SAL.MES ukturiya hastiyas lessuwanzi 


PT women bones collect 

nom dat dat inf 
pänzi (KUB XXX 15 I 1-2) 
they-go 


'The women go to the ukturiya to collect 
bones.' 


PuTU-ÉI-ma EGIR-an EGIR-pa ANA DINGIR.MES.3u 


Majesty-my again back to gods his 
iyauwanzi uizzi (KUB XXVI 17 I 10) 
honor he-comes 

inf 


'My Majesty comes back again in order to 
honor his gods.' 


Pronominal object (145d), including reflexives, may 
appear in their enclitic form; in such cases they are 
nondistinctively dative/accusative. This enclitic is 
suffixed to the introductory particle of the first 
word of the sentence and thus appears before the en- 
tire main clause. 


(145d) 


(145e) 


-an EGIR-pa RURWilusa GUL-uwanzi 


PT back Wilusa-land strike 

encl inf 

pair (KUB XIX 5, Vs 4) 
they-went 


‘They went back to Wilusa-land in order 
to strike it.’ 
nu-za sänan warpuwanzi kattan 


PT REFLEX soap wash next-to 
acc inf 
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GIR.MES-as dài nu-za sér warpazi 
feet he-takes PT REFLEX he-washes 
acc 


(KUB XII 58 II 38-40) 


'He takes the soap next to his feet in 
order to wash himself; he washes himself.' 


Furthermore, active transitive infinitives often have 
no object present. It appears to be the case that 
object of the infinitive is regularly pronominalized 
by deletion. When the object of the infinitive is 
the same as an NP in a preceding clause (often the 
accusative of goal after a finite verb), object pro- 
nominalization applies, as in (145f)." That this 
process is optional is illustrated by (145d) which 
does not delete the identical object. 


URU 


(145f) lUrawanin-ma kan ... INA KUR Kasula 


Urawani but PT to land Kasula 


GUL-ahhuwanzi para naésta (KBo V 6 I 32£.) 
strike he-sent-forth 

inf 

'He sent forth Urawani to the land of 
Käsula in order to strike (it) .' 


In addition to the above range of object types, the 
infinitive is often intransitive (149g). 


(145g) män-ma ... DINGIR.ME%-za ANA PuTu-ÉI 


if but gods to Majesty-my 
voc 


URU gatapan URU-an SE, -wanzi malàn harteni 


Katapa city spend-winter you-have-approved 
acc acc inf 


(KUB XVIII 53 III 7f.) 


'But if, o gods, you have approved the 
city Kätapa for my Majesty, that (he) 
Spend the winter (there)...' 


Infinitives in these clauses may have either ac- 
tive or passive interpretation. The passive subject 
is coreferent only with the main clause object (146a) 
(146b). When the main clause verb is passive, it 
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is coreferent with the main clause subject (146c) 


(146d). 


(146a) 


(146b) 


(146c) 


(146d) 


BELI-NI-wa-nnas 3A V Aripsä iwar 


lord our PT us PT Aripsa as 
encl gen 


RI s - : : : 
URUyattusi sárawauwanzi le maniyahti 


Hattusis plunder NEG you-give-over 
dat inf 


(KBo IV 4 IV 20f.) 


‘Our lord, do not hand us over to Hattusas, 
as (was) Aripsä, to be plundered.' 


n- as -kan I-as I-edani kunanna EGIR-pa 


PT them PT one one kill secretly 
acc nom dat inf 
sara le kuiski dài (KBo V 4, R.13) 


down NEG anyone  he-sets 
nom 


'Any person should not secretly set 
them down to another to be killed.' 


kez- ma -kan URU miyassiltas QADU 


this but PT Tiyassiltas along-with 
abl nom 

x URU m: 
A.SA A.QAR -ŞU INA Timmuhala 


field streams your to Timmuhala 


sipanduwanzi anda appanza (KUB XIX 37 II 21) 


sacrifice away taken 
inf nom sg pte 


'But the city of Tiyassiltas was taken 
away from this one, along with your 
fields and streams, to be sacrificed at 
Timmuhala.' 


man GUD nasma UDU kuis DINGIR.LIM-ni 


if cow or sheep which god 
nom gen 
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adanna ünnanza ... (KUB XIII 5 II 17) 
eat brought 
inf nom sq ptc 


'if a cow or a sheep is brought to the 
god to be eaten...' 


6.3 The infinitive is used as predicate in 
VERB COMPLEMENTS. The verbs to which it may be sub- 
ordinated have either subject or object which con- 
trols equi deletion of its subject. The infinitive 
also complements impersonal verbs; in these clauses 
the infinitive is either impersonal, has its own 
oblique subject, or has subject raised to subject of 
the main clause verb. The infinitive also appears in 
a highly constrained use which embeds only two infin- 
itives (akuwanna 'to drink', adanna 'to eat') to pat- 
'give'!. 

In all verb complement types, object is accusa- 
tive (147a) (147d) (149b). Pronominal object may ap- 
pear as an enclitic (147b) or reflexive (147c) which 
carries nondistinctive dative/accusative case. 


6.3.1 The infinitive complements verbs whose 
SUBJECT CONTROLS EQUI DELETION of its subject. For 
the most part, these verbs are: 'seek, want, de- 
sire' (sanh-, wek-, ilaliya-); "take, begin' (ep- 
(reflexive), zikk-, SABATU), 'be ready, stop, finish' 
(assanu-, irhäi-, tarup-, sinna-); 'dare' (handal- 
liya-); 'endure' (mat-); 'be able' (tarh-); 'fall 
short (of)' (vaqqar-); 'fail, neglect! (kars-); 'in- 
tend' (ZI-); ‘be bound by oath' (Zing-); 'announce' 
(tarkumat-); 'promise' (KARABU); 'refuse' (memma-). 
The following examples illustrate coreferential dele- 
tion of subject after begin (147a), try (147b), fin- 
ish (147c), announce (147d). 


URU 41] 


(147a) nu-za pait minan uetummanzi ISBAT 


PT REFLEX he-went Almina build he-began 
acc inf 


(KBo V 6 I 9) 
'He went (and) he began to build Almina.' 


(147b) ... nu-tta Ican-Pu-as Tu-ra-Py-ass-a 


PT you Gal-Dattas Ura-Dattas and 
encl nom nom 
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SES .MES .KA kuenumanzi sanhiskir 


brothers-your kill they-tried 
nom inf 


(KUB XIX 49 I 3-5) 
'Gal-Dattas and Ura-Dattas, your brothers, 
tried to kill you.' 


(147c) nu-za mahhan EN SISKUR.SISKUR warpuanzi 


PT REFLEX when lord sacrifices wash 
inf 
zinnai (KUB XXIX 8 II 17) 


he-finishes 


'when the sacrificer finishes washing 
himself' 


(1474) Gat "wgSEpr Z4 "U-MESKALA.KALA IGI.GAB.LIS.A 


great bodyguard PT ? ? 
gen 


" LUGAL-i tarkumiyaizzi wassuwanzi NINDA 


king he-announces put-on bread 
dat inf 


wagata piyanna KU.BABBAR GUSKIN piyanauwanzi 
? give silver gold give 
inf inf 
(KUB II 5 II 20 f.) 


'The leader of the bodyguard announces 
to the king that (he) will put on the 
IGI.GAB.LIS.A of the KALA.KALA, that (he) 
will give the wagata-bread, that (he) 
will give silver and gold.' 


The infinitive in these clauses is passivized as 
elsewhere by promoting patient to subject. Passive 
subject is always coreferential with that of the fi- 
nite verb and is thus deleted: after zinn- 'finish' 
(148a), memma- ‘refuse' (148b). 


(148a) mahhan 3A GAL.HI.A-warsiyas memiyanes 


when Pr -2 speeches 
gen nom 
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hurlili memiyawanzi zinnadari 
in-the-Hurrian-language say they-are- 
inf finished 


(KUB XXIX 8 I lf.) 


‘when the speeches of the GAL.HI.A are 
finished being said in Hurrian' 


(148b) hariyas-za appanna mimmai (KUB XXI 62, R.5) 
valley REFLEX take it-refuses 
nom inf 


'The valley refuses to be taken.' 


6.3.2 The infinitive is complement to verbs 
whose DIRECT OBJECT CONTROLS DELETION of its subject: 
tarn- ‘allow, let', watarnahh- 'order', halzat- 'call'. 
Here the subject of the infinitive is identical to 
the object of the main clause verb and because of 
this identity has been deleted, as in (149a) after 
allow, (149b) order, (149c) call. 


(149a) nu namma kiél 3A KUR.KUR.TIM LU.MES 
PT moreover this PT lands men 
gen gen 
TEMI MAHAR “UTU.3I uwauanzi UL tarnai 


message front majesty-my come NEG he-allows 
gen inf ' 


(KUB XIV 1 Rs. 30f.) 


'Moreover, he does not let the messengers 
of these lands come before my majesty.’ 


(149b) Panus-ma- tta PEN.LIL.ass-a sargawanni 


Anus but you Enlil and power 
nom encl nom dat 
handa ANA LÓ.MEÉ, n ŽUNU wemiyauwanzi 
according-to to enemies their find 
inf 
tuk watarnahhir (KBo III 21 II 12,13) 


you they-have-ordered 
acc 


‘But Anus and Enlil have ordered you, 
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according to your power, to find their 
enemies.' 
(149c) nu-war-an- zan 'ooo ""waASDK kuis ANA 
PT PT him PT  N. minister REL to 
acc nom 
DINGIR.LIM sipantuwanzi  halzai (KUB XVI 83 I 31£.) 
gods offer-oblations he-calls 
inf 
'(N.), the minister who calls him to 
offer oblations to the gods...' 


The infinitive is passivized by promoting pa- 
tient to subject; this is always deleted by corefer- 
ence with main clause object, as in (150). 


(150a) n- at DINGIR.MES EN.MES istammassuwanzi 


PT it gods lords hear 

acc inf 
para tarnisten (KUB VI 45 I 31f.) 
you-allow 


‘Allow it, o gods, o lords, to be heard.' 


(150b) nu namma MAHAR PuTU.DI argamussa 


PT moreover before majesty-my tribute 


acc 
utummanzi JL tarnai (KUB XIV 1, R. 32) 
bring NEG he~allows 
inf 


'Moreover, he does not allow the tribute 
to be brought before my majesty.' 


Infinitive subject, being identical to the ob- 
ject of the main clause vexb, undergoes processes 
which the finite object also does. Most common is 
fronting of finite object/infinitive subject to sub- 
ject of the finite verb when it is passivized (151). 


(151a) màn Money ma uwauwanzi UL tarnanza 


if messenger but come NEG allowed 
nom inf ptc nom 
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KBo IV 3 II 11) 


‘But if the messenger is allowed to come...' 


(151b) LUGAL-us esa waganna halziya (KBo IV 9 I 1) 
king he-sat eat he-was-called 
nom inf 


'The king sat (and) was called to eat.' 


6.3.3 The infinitive is predicate to IMPERSONAL 
VERBS. In the case of UL āra- "it is not right (to)' 
(152a), the infinitive itself is always impersonal. 


(152a) n- an- ta EGIR-pa UL pihhi ITV KUR 


PT him you back NEG I-give from land 
encl encl 


URU wb .BABBAR-ti "yWNABTUM EGIR-pa piyanna 

Hatti refugee back give 
inf 

UL ara (KBo V 4 vs. 38) 

NEG lawful 


'I do not give him back to you; it is 
not lawful to give back a refugee from 
the land of Hatti.' 


When kts- 'become' is negated, it forms a phrase 
meaning 'it is not possible (to)' and most often 
governs an impersonal infinitive (152b). 


(152b) nu-kan ISTU ANSU.KUR.RA.MES kuit 


PT PT with horses because 

>. > A D 
sarā pennumanzi DL kisat nu UTU.SI 
travel NEG it-becomes PT majesty-my 
inf 


ANA KARAS.HI.A GIR-it piran huwiyanun 
to troops on-foot I-set-out-for 
(KUB XIV 15 III 42-44) 


"Because it was not possible to travel 
with horses, I my majesty set out for 
the troops on foot.' 
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Sometimes, however, an enclitic subject pronoun is 
admitted for the infinitive (152c). 


(152c) nu-ssi DL para iyanniyauwanzi UL 


PT him NEG go NEG 
encl inf 
kisari UL-ma-ssi EGIR-pa tiyawanzi 
it-becomes NEG but him back go 
encl inf 
kisari (KUB VII 53 IV 18-20) 


it-becomes 


'It is not possible for him to go forth, 
but it is not possible for him to go back.' 


handat- 'be ordained' and its Sumerogram SI x SA- 
also take an infinitive complement. In (152a) the 
subordinate infinitive has a pronominal enclitic sub- 
ject. 
(1524) nu- mu- kan apiya-ya PIŠKUR Üyarrı 

PT me PT then and Stormgod Hatti 

enci 
EN.YA piran tiyauwanzi handāittat (KUBV 6 IV 13) 
Lord-my forth go it-was-ordained 
inf 
"And then it was ordained that I go forth 
to my Lord, the Stormgod of Hatti.' 


In (152e)(152f), however, the lower subject is raised 
to subject of the impersonal finite verb and thus ap- 
pears in the nominative case. In (152e) the infini- 
tive is active, in (152f), passive. 

(152e) nu DINGIR.ZUM piran tiyanna SI x SA-at 


PT god forth go it-was-ordained 
nom inf 


(KUB V 6 IV 8) 
'The god was ordained to go forth.' 


(152£) man duddus halziyauwanzi kinun-pit 


if apology proclaim now PT 
nom inf 
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SI x SA-ri (KUB XXII 70, R. 46) 
it-is-ordained 


‘if the apology is now ordained to be 
proclaimed' 


handäi-/SI x SÄ- 'be ordained' is the only verb 
found so far in Hittite where raising to subject 
takes place. It will be noted, however, that this 


verb is one always used in ritual activity and thus 
is highly marked. 


6.3.4 COMPLEMENTS TO päi- 'give' are restric- 
ted to -anna infinitives of two verbal roots: eku- 
'drink' and ed- 'eat' (153). These sentences typi- 
cally take the form "X (nom) gives (päi-) someone 
(dat) something (acc) to eat/drink (inf)", as in 
(153a) (153b). Indirect object of the main clause 
verb controls equi deletion of infinitive subject. 


(153a) nu- smas namma 1 DUG cing, ME MUN 1 


PT them moreover one pitcher water salt one 
encl gen 


DUG GAL ME  BULUG akuwanna pianzi 
pitcher water malt drink they-give 
inf 
(KUB I 13 II 35-37) 
"Moreover, they give them one pitcher of 
salt water (and) one pitcher of malt 
water to drink.' 
(153b) adanna-ma- ta UZ-an pihhi (KUB XXVII 67 II 42) 
eat but you goat I-give 
inf encl acc 


'But I give you a goat to eat.' 


Indirect object may appear by itself (153c); direct 
object, however, is always accompanied by indirect 
object, as in (153a) (153b). 


(153c) nu ANA LU.MES pati hes SAL MES tatrassa 


PT to Patila-men Katrassa-women 
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adanna piyanzi (KUB IX 22 II 44£.) 
eat they-give 
inf 


"They give the Patila-men and the 
Katrassa-women to eat.' 


Both direct and indirect object may be omitted in 
these clauses; in such cases, the infinitive assumes 
an impersonal meaning (153d). 


(153d) DUMU  £É.GAL akuwanna pai (KUB XI 17 V 10£.) 
servant palace drink he-gives 
inf 


‘The palace servant gives to drink.' 


This highly restricted type is the only place in Hit- 
tite complementation where indirect object of the fi- 
nite verb controls equi deletion of infinitive sub- 
ject. 


6.4 The infinitive forms COMPLEMENTS TO NOUNS 
AND ADJECTIVES. Nominal complements never appear 
with object; (154) illustrates this use with enclitic 
subject. 


(154) asanna-ssi CÜ5sÜ.A-an aruni tier 
sit him chair ocean they-set 
inf encl acc loc 


(KUB XII 65 III 12£.) 
"They set a chair in the ocean for him 
to sit on.' 


Adjective complements seem to be dependent only upon 
arawa- 'free'. The example in (155) has dative ob- 
ject. 
(155) ANA BÀD-ni  LUGAL-as KASKAL-sa taksuanzi 
to fortress king expedition undertake 
dat gen dat inf 
GIS.SAR GEÉTIN-as tuhhusuanzi 3A 


yard wine cut PT 
inf gen 
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LUURUDU.NAGAR DL kuiski arawas (KBo VI 2 III 21f.) 


metal-worker NEG any free 
nom nom sg 


'No metal-worker is free from undertaking 
a royal expedition against a fortress and 
from cutting a vineyard.' 


6.5 CONCLUSIONS. The picture obtained from the 
above description of the Hittite infinitive is that 
it is syntactically well-defined as an autonomous 
class. That is, there is no confusion between the in- 
finitive and oblique cases of verbal abstracts. Mor- 
phological evidence confirms that these infinitives 
have been long separated from nominal paradigms (Kam- 
menhuber 1954:51f.). These infinitives, originally 
dative case, have lost their oblique nominal force. 
Witness, for instance, that they appear as comple- 
ments to the adjective arawa- 'free' which normally 
selects ablative case. In the descriptions of the 
Rigveda, the Avesta, and Old Irish, it was also seen 
that there is, to some extent, confusion between sim- 
ple NPs and infinitive clauses. The ambiguity which 
allows such multiple analyses does not obtain here. 

In most constructions, the infinitives select 
the same case as the finite verb (accusative). It is 
interesting to note, however, that the infinitive in 
purpose clauses also allows dative object. I will 
argue below (Chapter 7) that this is an archaism pre- 
serving an Indo-European subordinate object distribu- 
tion. 

Treatment of subject further underscores the in- 
finitival status of Ht -anna/-(u)wanzi.  Coreferen- 
tial subject deletion operates in purpose clauses and 
verb complements.  Infinitive subject is raised to 
subject of one impersonal verb (handäi- 'be or- 
dained'); raising to object, in contrast, is not 
found. An independent subject is seldom found in 
verb complements--only rarely with UL kts- ‘it is not 
possible' and handat- ‘be ordained'. Infinitive in 
main clause imperative use has the same subject as 
finite imperatives (nominative). 

Word order, of all the major features of the 
Hittite infinitive, most reflects its Indo-European 
nominal origin. The infinitive clause holds direct/ 
indirect object position by being embedded within the 
main clause itself: it is placed after the main 
clause subject and object but before the finite verb. 
The only exception to this order is a structural re- 
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quirement that all enclitics be placed second in the 
sentence, suffixed to the introductory particle. As 
a result of this, we find in second position adver- 
bial particles and conjunctions in addition to prono- 
minal enclitics which may belong to either clause. 
Thus in the case that a subordinate clause requires a 
pronominal object and it is enclitic, it is outside 
of its clause. The position of an unmarked subordi- 
nate clause within the sentence may reflect its for- 
mer nominal status. Synchronically, however, it is 
the result of a very strong verb final constraint. 

The constructions described in 6.1-3 demonstrate 
that, while voice for both infinitives is indetermi- 
nate, they are used as either active or passive. The 
small number of attestations of noun and adjective 
complements (6.4) do not yield any passives. Voice 
of the infinitive in Hittite, as in Indo-Iranian and 
Old Irish, is not morphologically marked but depends 
instead upon the relationship of the agent and pa- 
tient NPs to the infinitive. The voice of the infin- 
itive is generally unambiguous: active infinitives 
have agent whereas passive has patient as subject. A 
certain amount of ambiguity does sometimes creep into 
constructions when the relationship of the main 
clause NPs to the infinitive is not explicit from the 
context. (156a), for instance, could be interpreted 
as either active or passive. 


(156a) nu apün UKU-an ANA LUGAL innarä 


PT this man to king straightway 
acc acc 


kunanna pai (KUB XIII 7 I 18) 
kill he-gives 
inf 


The infinitive here is active if the subject is as- 
sumed to be coreferent with the indirect object of 
the main clause verb: 


'He gives this man to the king (for him) 
to immediately kill.' 


However, if the infinitive subject is the direct ob- 
ject of the finite verb, it is passive and the foi- 
lowing translation obtains: 


'He gives this man to the king to be 
immediately killed.' 
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(156b) is structurally identical to the above sen- 
tence except that the finite verb has no indirect ob- 
ject. In this case, the infinitive can only be pas- 
sive since no other NP is present which might control 
equi deletion. 


(156b) nu niwallan antuhsan kunanna pais 


PT innocent man kill he-gave 
acc acc inf 


(KUB XIII 7 I 19f.) 


'He gave an innocent man to be killed.' 


In the following chapter, I compare Hittite to 
Indo-Iranian and Old Irish and argue that Hittite, 
with the smallest number of forms of all three groups, 
has an infinitive which is the furthest developed 
from its Proto-Indo-European origins. This is espec- 
ially interesting in view of the fact that it is the 
earliest attested of any of the languages under dis- 
cussion. Even with this innovation, however, archa- 
isms (such as dative object selection in purpose 
clauses) are preserved. 


5 CHAPTER 7. RECONSTRUCTING 
THE PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN INFINITIVE 


7.0 INTRODUCTION. In my discussion of the syn- 
tax of the infinitive in three Indo-European language 
groups--Indo-Iranian (Rigvedic and Avestan), Celtic 
(Old Irish), and Hittite--I have described similari- 
ties in the individual features of each language in 
such a way as to facilitate a comparison. In the in- 
troduction to this study (Chapter 1), it was estab- 
lished that these three language groups share a mor- 
phological similarity: more than one noun class/case 
is used as infinitive. In all languages but Hittite 
the infinitive is to some extent a member of produc- 
"tive nominal paradigms. It will be seen that Hittite 
infinitives, even though not still nominal, have syn- 
tax similar to the Rigveda, Avesta, and Old Irish. 


7.1 COMPARISON OF THE INFINITIVE IN INDO- 
IRANIAN, CELTIC, AND HITTITE. In Rigvedic and Aves- 
tan the similarity between the use of the infinitive 
in a main clause was sufficient to establish this as 
Indo-Iranian (Table 1). Here the infinitive has fea- 


infinitive word 
form S 0 order remarks 

RV -dhyai, -sani, nom acc OI 

(heteroclites, dat) (gen) 
Av -dyäi, datives nom acc free 
DIL’ res er Ne. © MidIr only: 

nom vn, gen S 

Ht -anna, ~(u)wanat nom acc OI 


Table 1. The imperative infinitive 


tures identical to the finite imperative: nominative 
subject, accusative object (25)-(27), (76). The in- 

finitive is negated with the same particle as the fi- 
nite imperative (78a) (99b) and in fact is parallel to 
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it (99a). Sentences with this infinitive use are 
translated not only by imperatives but sometimes are 
closer to optative or subjunctive (26)-(28), (78). 
These features are exactly matched by Hittite (144). 
An imperatival verbal noun has not so far been found 
in Old Irish and is uncommon in Middle Irish. (157) 
illustrates this Middle Irish construction with geni- 
tive pronominal object. 


(157) a breth amarach dia bhádhudh (Ir.T.II1.1.189) 


his carry tomorrow to-the slough 
vn-nom 


'Take him to the slough.' 


Here, however, the syntax does not match that of 
Indo-Iranian and Hittite: the verbal noun is nomina- 
tive. For the imperative, Indic uses the nonproduc- 
tive forms -dhyai, -sani which have no cognates in 
Old Irish while Avestan allows any type including 
formerly productive datives. Furthermore, the geni- 
tive object is not the same as that selected by the 
finite imperative. If the Middle Irish use were to 
match the Indo-Iranian/Hittite construction, one 
would expect an oblique verbal noun (most probably 
dative with do) and accusative object. Therefore, I 
conclude that the Middle Irish use is not inherited, 
but marginal and newly developed. The constructions 
of Hittite and Indo-Iranian which matcb so neatly are 
undoubtedly to be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean while Celtic has apparently lost thom. One area 
of divergence, however, still exists in the Hittite/ 
Indo-Iranian construction:  Vedic rarely allows pas- 
sive here while Avestan allows it more often, and al- 
most all Hittite examples have passive reading. It 
is difficult to say whether Vedic preserves the orig- 
inal distribution of voice and Avestan and Hittite 
have, on analogy to other clauses, spread passive to 
this one, or whether Vedic has simply lost passive 
here. The latter assumption cannot explain why Rig- 
vedic would have excluded a passive from this con- 
struction while allowing it in all other clause types. 
The purpose clause is found in all three groups 
in a very similar form (Table 2): no complementizer; 
subject is deleted by coreference with main clause 
subject/direct, indirect object; dative infinitives 
are predominant. The identical nature of this con- 
struction in the languages under consideration leads 
me to reconstruct it in Proto-Indo-European.  Rigve- 
dic has innovated by expanding possibilities for co- 
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infinitive elause/ 
form 5 0 word order remarks 
RV all types = any MC acc postposed, 
NP; dat (gen, dat) SOI 
Av all types = S,DO,IO acc postposed; 1 dat O 
of MC V free 
OIr dat = S,DO,IO gen postposed; 
of MC V; Vn S O 
do + dat 
Ht -anna, = S,DO of acc preposed; IO coref 
~(u)wanat MC V (dat) or rare 


Table 2. Purpose clauses 


reference to possessive and instrumental phrases and 
admits noncoreferent, independent subject in the form 
of a dative NP. I suggest that the Rigveda is alone 
in its extension of coreference and allowance of an 
overt subject. Even though Old Irish marginally ad- 
mits coreference with prepositional phrases (130f), it 
is found so rarely that its status is difficult to 
evaluate. Old Irish, to be sure, also has an overt 
agent here: do governing dative noun/pronoun (131). 
It does not qualify as syntactic subject since its 
surface form is identical to passive agent and other 
types of agent and indirect object phrases commonly 
used in Old Irish. Though Indo-Iranian word order is 
rather free, the Rigveda does favor placing the pur- 
pose clause to the right of the finite one. Old 
Irish does likewise, in indirect object position. 
Hittite, due to strict verb final constraints, con- 
sistently places it within the main clause itself, 
after subject and object but before finite verb--also 
indirect object slot. 

Indo-Iranian has independently developed nonfi- 
nite subordinate clause with complementizers formed 
from relative pronouns (IIr *ya-): purpose (RV yäd 
(47), yatha (47), Av hyat (84)), temporal (RV yäd 
(50)). These are definitely modeled on finite 
clauses and indicate the "verbalness" of the infini- 
tive. One Old Irish relative marker ("nasalizing 
relative clauses"; for a description see Thurneysen 
1946:316f.) likewise appears in a variety of finite 
adverbial clauses but has not been extended to use 
with the verbal noun. Ht kuit 'since, because', for- 
mally the neuter relative pronoun, is used in a small 
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range of adverbial clauses (Friedrich 1960:163f.) but 
never with infinitive. 

A variety of verb complements are well attested 
in all three groups. However, only one type has suf- 
ficient similarities in all languages to posit a con- 
vincing reconstruction for Proto-Indo-European: com- 
plements to verbs whose subject controls equi dele- 
tion of infinitive subject (Table 3). In all four 
languages the roster for this type of subordination 
is well developed and most commonly contains words 
meaning wish, desire, know, think, be able, succeed, 
start, fintsh, dare, endure, refuse, avotd, neglect, 
etc. Old Irish alone admits optional deletion of 
subordinate subject (120) (123e). Since coreferent 
subject is deleted in all other embedded clauses 
treated here, optional deletion should be construed 
as a nominal feature in Old Irish. In the Rigveda 
the complement clause most often follows the finite 
verb (i.e. outside of main clause) while Old Irish 
and Hittite always place it in object position. That 
this was indeed developed as a sentential object in 
these languages is indicated by Old Irish using the 
accusative verbal noun here. Furthermore, the lar- 
gest infinitive class used in the Rigveda is the ac- 
cusative infinitives. The convergence of all these 
features does indicate that reconstructing this 
clause for Proto-Indo-European is not out of the 
question. 


infinitive elause/ 
form [0] word order remarks 
RV acc (-dhyat, acc (dat, postposed; 
heteroclites, gen) OI 
datives) 
Av -dyat, datives acc free 1 gen O 
OIr accusatives gen (acc) postposed; S deletion 
(datives) vn 0/OVn optional; 
dat vn: acc O 
Ht -anna, -(u)wanzi acc preposed; 
OI 


Table 3. Subject equi complements 


In contrast to the above, clauses whose subject 
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is deleted by coreference with the direct object of 
the finite verb do not show such correspondences. 
Even a comparison of the Rigveda and Avestan indi- 
cates that this is not to be reconstructed for Indo- 
Iranian (4.4.2, Table 4). The only verb which is 
common to both languages is say and those roots are 
not even etymologically related (as are often those 
of subject equi verbs): RV ah-, Av mrav-. The rest 
of the roster does not match at all. In fact the 
most widespread use of this type in the Rigveda is a 
periphrastic causative (59)-(65) which has absolutely 
no trace in the Avesta. Proceeding to Old Irish, 

we find that no direct object controlled equi dele- 
tion is admitted--only a semantically related type 
which instead relies on deletion by coreference with 
a prepositional phrase (do, fri 'to', for 'on') 
functioning as indirect object (5.1.3). This appears 
to be a uniquely Irish strategy, which cannot be com- 
pared with that found in Vedic and Avestan. In Hit- 
tite this type of subordinate clause is embedded only 
to let, order, call (6.3.2) which partially match some 
entries for either Indic or Iranian but could easily 
have developed independently. The evidence is not 
compelling enough to reconstruct object equi clauses 
in Proto-Indo-European. 


infinitive clause/ 
form [o word order remarks 
RV datives acc, dat preposed; 
(-taväi) OI 
Av datives acc postposed; 1 gen O 


inf S in MC 
DO position 


OIr EN EEE ENTRIES TEE RN cf. Io equi 


Ht -amna acc preposed; 
-(u)wanat sor 


Table 4. Object equi complements 


In Indo-Iranian it was possible to reconstruct a 
clause embedded to wish whose subject is overt, not 
being coreferent with any NP in the main clause 
(4.1.1, Table 5). This shows up as a dative NP; RV 
additionally allows accusative. Old Irish has such 
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clauses after several verbs including desire (5.1.2), 
but again overt agent is the ubiquitous do phrase or 
genitive with intransitive verbal noun. The fact 
that Hittite has no such independent subject with 
this type of verb (only after certain impersonals 
(152c) (152d)) indicates that while the Indo-Iranian 
clause may have started its development prior to the 
collapse of Indo-Iranian linguistic unity, it cannot 
be pushed back to Proto-Indo-European. Other similar 
clause types are undoubtedly independently developed. 


infinitive clause/ 
form S [9 word order remarks 
RV accusatives, dat, acc acc preposed/ 
datives, postposed; 
-dhyai OI 
Av datives acc == postposed restricted 
to come/be 
OIr dative do-agent, 
gen gen postposed 


Table 5. Complements with overt subject 


There is sparse evidence that Indo-European em- 
ployed subject to object raising in subordination 
(Table 6). Even though it appears in Avestan, the 
Rigveda has no trace and Hittite likewise does not 
use this strategy. In contrast to this minor use in 
Avestan and its absence in Vedic and Hittite, Old 
Irish employs this construction widely (124)-(126). 
There is nothing to indicate an Indo-European inheri- 
tance for raising to object. 

Raising subject of the infinitive to subject of 
verbs which have nothing in that slot (i.e. imperson- 
als) is very meagerly attested. Hittite only allows 
this type of subordinate subject after impersonal 
handäi- (Sumerian SI x SÅ 'be ordained') (152e) (152£). 
Old Irish, however, has a rather common construction 
where subject is raised to subject, usually in copu- 
lar sentences, by assuming the position and case 
marking of subject (5.3). The highly restricted 
Hittite use is not at all comparable to the Old Irish 
construction. 

The very interesting Indo-Iranian use of infini- 
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infinitive elause/ 
form S 0 word order remarks 
RV ME BEC CORE re ie eee eee ae ee ee ee 
Av -dyäi, acc ~~ preposed; only with 
datives sı say, think 
OIr dative acc gen postposed; Vn S in MC DO 
S Vn O position 
HE  ooweckserac oer cee e e wem a seam rq d. 


Table 6. Raising to object complements 


tive as predicate in main clauses and relative 
clauses (with tense/mood marked by be when not pre- 
Sent indicative) was suggested to be in origin a pas- 
sive strategy. This embedded an infinitive clause to 
be and thus was an earlier subordinate structure 
which was reinterpreted as a main clause due to fre- 
quent be-deletion (4.3.4). This has no possibility 
of being a pre-Indo-Iranian development. 

Complements to adjectives and nouns appear scat- 
tered throughout these languages: very meagerly in 
the Rigveda and Hittite, not at all in the Avesta. 

In Old Irish, however, this is used quite widely, but 
seemingly as a noun (there do not appear to be any 
features of subordination present). This undoubtedly 
is a post-Proto-Indo-European development in all lan- 
guages--a fact suggested by Brugmann (1925:122f.). 

There are, in addition to the above, several 
other uses of the infinitive which appear in indivi- 
dual languages, ostensibly as independent develop- 
ments:  Rigveda temporal clauses (2.6), Hittite com- 
plements to impersonal verbs (6.3.3) and to päi- 
'give' (6.3.4), Rigveda sentential subject (2.8.3). 

Interpretation for both active and passive voice 
appears across all clause types in these languages. 
Voice is not morphologically marked in any of these 
languages--as is the case in most of Indo-European 
(notable exceptions being Latin and Greek). Contrary 
to claims made in the past, I have shown in my dis- 
cussion that voice is not assigned morphologically, 
as has been claimed for Indo-Iranian. If a given 
construction allows a passive reading for its infini- 
tive, then any infinitive found there is capable of 
this passivization--regardless of class. Voice is 
indicated syntactically by marking the relationship 
of the NP to the infinitive: patient is marked as 
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object when the infinitive is active, but as subject 
when passive. 

The infinitive clause almost always repeats the 
order of major constituents as they appear in the 
main clause. Hittite as a strict SOV language always 
has a preposed infinitive clause; within the subordi- 
nate clause, object always precedes infinitive. Old 
Irish, on the other hand, has VSO order, with infini- 
tive clause always following the main clause: pur- 
pose clauses hold indirect object position, senten- 
tial subjects fill the nominative subject slot, while 
sentential objects have object position. Genitive 
object follows the verbal noun while enclitic or ac- 
cusative object precedes. In contrast, Indo-Iranian 
is not so strict in its SOV order. The subordinate 
clause is postposed, except in Vedic object con- 
trolled equi clauses. In such cases, the subordinate 
clause precedes the finite verb (most often in direct 
object position). The infinitive has a strong ten- 
dency to follow its object; it seems to be the case 
that in the Rigveda, the less associated the infini- 
tive is with its nominal paradigm, the more often 
this object-infinitive order obtains--presumably re- 
flecting a nominal origin. 

A variety of object cases is admitted for the 
four languages: accusative, dative, genitive. It 
was remarked in the introduction to the syntactic 
description (1.2), that nominal verbal abstracts gen- 
erally choose genitive objects. This pattern is typ- 
ically retained by Old Irish: verbal noun object is 
genitive except for one construction of an innovating 
type which has accusative (139) (140). In the Rigveda 
each construction may have all three to varying de- 
grees but generally prefers only one, the most com- 
mon being accusative. Other cases, however, appear 
across the various uses. Genitive, for instance, 
predominates with main clause predicate use and quite 
often appears with the purpose clause; dative is 
used just as often as accusative in object controlled 
equi clauses and is a minor--but well-represented-- 
object case in purpose clauses (4.1.2). It thus can 
be generalized that for the Rigveda, accusative ob- 
ject is preferred by most clause types though geni- 
tive predominates with main clause predicates and 
purpose clauses admit a substantial portion of dative 
and genitive. Previous studies have assumed that ob- 
ject case is determined by morphological class of the 
infinitive; we see, however, that even the least nom- 
inal of the infinitive types (-dhyai) may select gen- 
itive case in the most "verbal" of all infinitive 
constructions (i.e. when appearing as imperative in 
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main clauses (28)). Iranian has leveled object case 
to accusative; there are, not surprisingly, a few 
sentences which preserve a distribution similar to 
the Rigveda. Dative is found once in a purpose 
clause (82) and genitive once each in subject (87c) 
and object (90b) controlled equi clauses. Hittite 
likewise has generally leveled object case to accusa- 
tive, though not to the extent that the Avesta has. 
Dative still has minor though substantial use in pur- 
pose clauses (145b) (145c) and also appears in comple- 
ments to adjectives (155). 

Thus traces of an Indo-European object case dis- 
tribution may be seen even with the leveling that has 
taken place in Hittite and Avestan. It appears that 
the genitive object, probably mandatory in the earli- 
est stages of infinitive development, was continued 
as a strategy for marking membership in subordinate 
clauses to distinguish them from main clause objects. 
This was especially necessary if word order was free 
and allowed objects of both clauses to be contiguous 
and thus confused--as is still possible in the Rigve- 
da. Dative as infinitive object must have also de- 
veloped during this stage, perhaps as the infinitival 
properties of the verbal abstract grew stronger. 

Note that when Rigveda subordinate clauses are marked 
with conjunction, they have accusative object in 
greater proportion because there is no need to mark 
subordinate objects as such to avoid confusion. 

While Avestan preserves but meager traces of the 
older genitive and dative objects, Hittite matches 
Rigvedic very nicely in having accusative as pre- 
ferred case in purpose clauses while allowing fair 
numbers of datives to appear here also. Celtic alone 
preserves the oldest type of subordinate object, 
though even here it is breaking down gradually. 

I have argued above (4.1.2) that even though the 
situation is somewhat obscured, Rigveda infinitive 
class can be correlated to some extent with the con- 
struction in which it is predicate. That is, class 
is assigned according to clause type: 


imperative: -dhyat, -sani (the latter only 
here) 

predicate infinitive: productive datives 

purpose: -dhyai and datives 


complements to subject equi verbs: accusative 
(with a few datives) 
complements to object equi verbs: datives only 
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This is matched by Old Irish, where case marking (ac- 
cusative versus dative)--not infinitive stem--is rel- 
evant. Accusative verbal nouns are assigned to ver- 
bal complements with subject raised to subject/object 
of main clause. In the later glosses this distinc- 
tion is breaking down: dative verbal nouns are 
spreading to clauses with coreferent subject (139) 
(140). Of all the four languages treated in this 
study, Hittite has developed the furthest from the 
Proto-Indo-European verbal abstract: infinitives 
here have long been split from nominal paradigms and 
the endings are assigned according to the morphologi- 
cal type of verbal root (ablauting versus nonablaut- 
ing). In between the two extremes represented by 
Hittite and Old Irish lies Avestan. Here the infini- 
tive may still be seen as part of nominal paradigms, 
though not as close to them as in Vedic; no correla- 
tion can be seen between class and construction. 

The stated purpose of this study (1.0) was not 
only to attempt a reconstruction for Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean but also to identify the mechanism of change 
which allowed the nominal verbal abstract to function 
infinitivally and in most languages ultimately to be- 
come associated with the verbal system. In Indo- 
Iranian (4.4) and Old Irish (5.4), I have demonstra- 
ted the high degree of indeterminacy that exists with 
some infinitives/verbal nouns and that it is its nom- 
inal association that allows such clauses. The case 
ending itself is what admits multiple analyses: when 
the verbal abstract is marked like any NP which might 
appear in the same position in the sentence, it may 
be interpreted as either a noun or an infinitive. 
Witness the ambiguity that arises so commonly with 
Rigveda purpose clauses (much less in Avestan) and 
with Old Irish verbal complements whose subject is 
coreferent with main clause subject. Less indeter- 
minacy exists with Vedic subject equi and Old Irish 
purpose clauses. I therefore propose that the Rigve- 
da and Old Irish glosses form the "missing link" be- 
tween the type that is completely disassociated 
from the nominal system and the Proto-Indo-European 
verbal abstract which is nominal. I suggest that be- 
cause this parallelism obtains between Celtic and Old 
Irish, it is a development which started during the 
period of unity and continued, though to an ever de- 
creasing extent, into the historical period. Most 
striking is the fact that the only subordinate clause 
types which show this indeterminacy are those that 
can be readily reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European: 
complements to verbs with subject controlling equi 
deletion and purpose clauses. This would add further 
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evidence that the indeterminacy which allowed the 
verbal abstract to drift into use as a subordinate 
predicate and thus ultimately to separate from the 
nominal paradigms as an infinitive had already star- 
ted in Proto-Indo-European times. Old Irish, I sug- 
gest, is closest to what might have existed in Proto- 
Indo-European: the subordinate predicate is identi- 
cal to the nominal paradigms of the verbal abstract, 
genitive object is almost always mandatory, equi de- 
letion often does not apply (in fact does not ever 
apply when verbal noun is passive). The Rigveda, in 
comparison, probably the next closest to Proto-Indo- 
European, has some infinitive forms which are totally 
separate from the nominal system, always has equi de- 
letion, and allows both dative and accusative object. 
In Old Irish, a shift away from such close nominal 
connections may be seen. For instance, the comple- 
ment to subject equi verbs, where the accusative ver- 
bal noun is highly ambiguous, is starting to substi- 
tute the less ambiguous dative verbal noun (139)(140). 
Thus, unambiguous forms are taking over the old accu- 
sative NP slots and in those places can only be ana- 
lyzed as embedded predicates. 

From this study, I think that it is not unrea- 
sonable to conclude that Proto-Indo-European indeed 
had an infinitive. This was not morphologically se- 
parate--as it is in many later Indo-European lan- 
guages--but was a verbal abstract that could be dif- 
ferentiated syntactically. Three constructions show 
enough similarities in the languages discussed here 
to posit the following uses for Proto-Indo-European: 


l. the imperative infinitive (nominative 
subject, accusative object); 


2. predicate in purpose clauses (subject 
deleted by coreference with main clause 
subject/direct, indirect objects; dative, 
accusative, and genitive objects --though 
each case is probably chronologically 
separate from the others); 


3. complements to verbs whose subject con- 
trols coreference. 


The development of the imperatival use remains 
obscure; this main clause construction is attested 
widely outside of the groups under discussion here 
and may have developed very early within Proto-Indo- 
European. This is undoubtedly a natural change, 
though no cross-linguistic evidence is at hand for 
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confirmation. The imperative is the least morpholo- 
gically marked of all verbal forms; in most Indo- 
European languages, the verbal stem is (at least in 
some verbal classes) the imperative form. The infi- 
nitive--like the imperative--names only the action 
performed with no reference to tense/person/number, 
etc. In regard to its lack of specification for 
these characteristics, the infinitive may be consi- 
dered, at least at a certain chronological level, to 
be the nominal analog to the imperative. 


7.2 OTHER INDO-EUROPEAN EVIDENCE. The focus of 
this study has precluded analysis, comparison, and 
discussion of similar clause types in other Indo- 
European languages. Studies in other areas, for the 
most part based on methods of internal reconstruc- 
tion, confirm my hypothesis that subject equi is the 
earliest type of infinitive complementation while de- 
letion controlled by object and subject raising (both 
to object and subject) were independently added to 
the various grammars at widely divergent dates. Mil- 
ler (1974) surveyed the development of infinitive 
complementation in Greek and Latin and concluded that 
equi deletion after verbs of willing, though appar- 
ently reconstructible for Proto-Indo-European, could 
not have been used so early for several reasons. The 
infinitive is not supposed to have existed at that 
date; the verbs of willing, modals, and aspectuals 
examined in his study probably did not exist in the 
Proto-Indo-European period. Miller suggested (p.226) 
that modals and aspectuals may have developed when 
OV languages shifted to VO and had been indicated in 
older stages by derivational suffixes. The hypo- 
thesis resulting from the present study differs in 
its interpretation of the earliest phases of infini- 
tive grammar. My reconstruction does not posit a se- 
parate category for the infinitive during Indo-Euro- 
pean times, but a late Proto-Indo-European verbal ab- 
stract which was nominal or infinitival depending up- 
on the syntactic environment. Several modal and as- 
pectual verbs to which these indeterminate abstracts 
were embedded had undoubtedly developed by this late 
date: the modal/aspectual suffixes replaced by the 
infinitive constructions were productive at a far 
earlier period than Miller assumes. The aspectual 
suffixes, for examples, show a diversified semantic 
range in the historical dialects indicative of a long 
period of independent development. PIE *-sk- shows 
up in Hittite as an iterative but is reconstructed 
in Greek as an inceptive/inchoative suffix. I also 
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disagree with Miller in his motivation of the devel- 
opment of the new clause types. The shift from 
Proto-Indo-European OV to the daughter languages' VO 
could have had no impact on the earlier construc- 
tions: Celtic, to be sure, has shifted to VO but the 
Rigveda is still predominantly OV, while Hittite is 
rigidly so. It remains to be demonstrated that this 
shift in word order had any effect on the Greek and 
Latin material. Otherwise my interpretation of the 
data only differs from Miller's in that I would as- 
sign complementation in subject equi verbs to the 
late Proto-Indo-European period rather than to the 
early dialects. Miller demonstrated that accusative 
subject of the infinitive is a later innovation in 
both Latin and Greek. (He did not distinguish between 
accusative infinitive subject resulting from object 
equi and that resulting from subject raising.) He 
maintained that though they are similar in both lan- 
guages, these processes developed independently in 
different periods. 

A thorough inquiry into the history of infini- 
tive complementation in raising constructions was 
conducted by Ard (1975). Although this survey does 
not focus on the oldest attested constructions of 
English for purposes of reconstruction, but on the 
mechanism of the development of raising strategies, 
its results nonetheless support my contention that 
raising was not a part of the Proto-Indo-European 
grammar. We have seen an increased use of infinitive 
complements from Proto-Indo-European to Indo-Iranian, 
Celtic, and Hittite; a continued trend in this direc- 
tion is likewise to be discerned in English. The 
list of early Old English complements was small but 
steadily increased until most verb types were repre- 
sented in late Old English (Ard 1975:16-7); this con- 
stitutes a shift away from the finite complementation 
of the earlier period. Ard's main argument is that 
synchronic process do not recapitulate diachronic 
ones. In other words, the Modern English construc- 
tions which are derived via raising cannot be derived 
in such a way diachronically. Thus finite comple- 
ments to verbs like order, accuse, permit, tell, etc. 
(Postal's "C-verbs") and expect, hate, intend, like, 


etc. (Postal's "W-verbs") as in 
(158) ba heht he his geferan, baet hio sohton 
sumne earme bearfan (AElfred, Bede, 388, 10) 


'Then he ordered his companions that they 
seek a certain poor beggar.' 
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usually antedate an infinitive complement. It is 
difficult to argue that the nonfinite clause type is 
to be derived solely from applying equi NP deletion 
to a finite structure since the two types occur side 
by side in early English (p. 23). The data suggest 
rather that the embedded subject is copied as object 
of the main clause verb, pronominalized, and subse- 
quently deleted (p. 27). Say and think (Postal's 
"B-verbs") have a different history. A typical 
structure like 


(159a) John believes Fred to be a plumber. 


with an NP-infinitive-NP sequence can undergo to-be 
deletion, yielding two derived object NPs (termed 
"predicate adjunct construction" by Ard, p. 32): 


(159b) John believes Fred a plumber. 


Synchronically, predicate adjunct constructions are 
to be derived from structures to which raising to ob- 
ject has applied.  Diachronically, however, they pre- 
date raised constructions and were one of the sources 
of NP-infinitive-NP complements to B-verbs. In Old 
English, predicative adjuncts were a central phenome- 
non and of Indo-European date, while the NP-infini- 
tive-NP complements were peripheral. Thus with NP-NP 
complements, it is not the case that one element has 
been moved from the embedded clause to the main 
clause with the rest of the complement remaining in 
another clause. Rather, the entire content of the 
embedded complement which remains on the surface has 
been moved to the main clause and has become the sur- 
face objects of its verb (p. 40). The NP-infinitive- 
NP pattern, on the other hand, may possibly have 
arisen under Latin influence; it was at least a peri- 
pheral pattern not found in traditional Old English 
styles. It is difficult, however, to explain the 
spread of this construction in later English periods 
as due to Latin style. Ard notes (p. 42) that this 
pattern became increasingly common after say, think 
as case distinctions were lost and that case marking 
may actually have hindered their acceptance in Old 
English. Raising to subject likewise cannot be as- 
cribed to any single change that can be described as 
raising in the history of English. Ard states: 

Structures which are derived via Raising- 

to-Subject in Modern English developed dia- 

chronically, in the main, from one or both 

of the following sources: 1) impersonal 

verbs with two arguments--an oblique NP and 
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a sentential complement for which the 
oblique NP became subjectified; 2) personal 
verbs which occurred in structures of the 
correct syntactic shape 


NP V non-finite VX 


but with semantic interpretation incompa- 
tible with a raising analysis, for which 
the semantic interpretation changed to al- 
low a raising analysis. (p.53) 


Other languages not treated here have remarkable 
infinitive constructions whose history is obscure. 
Middle Welsh, for instance, has an interesting use of 
the verbal noun not found in Irish: it replaces the 
finite verb in conjunct sentences with the verbal 
noun. In narrative passages where tense, voice, 
mood and number are marked by the first verb in the 
sequence, every verb after it is optionally replaced 
by the verbal noun as long as the specifications of 
the finite verb do not change (examples from Evans 
1964:161). 


(160a) Riuedi mawr o sswydwyr a gyuodassant 


number great of attendants PT they-arose 


y uynyd, a dechreu ltenwi y got (PKM 16.19) 
up and begin fill the bag 
wn 


'A great number of attendants arose up 
and they began to fill the bag.' 


(160b) a dygyvores uyg kyuoeth am ym pen ... 
PT it-rose my kingdom against my head 
a rodi dewis im, ae uyg kyuoeth, 
and give choice to-me either my kingdom 
vn 
ae wynt (PKM 36.2-4) 
or them 


"My kingdom rose against me and gave me 
the choice, either my kingdom or them.' 


Early Latin authors (Plautus, Terence) do not use the 
infinitive in conjunct sentences where a finite verb 
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is otherwise expected ("historical infinitive"), but 
archaizing historians such as Sallust and Tacitus do. 
In such cases, the first verb of the sentence is 
fully specified for tense and mood, as in (161) (ex- 
ample from Brugmann 1897f.,II 3/2:945; see also 
Leumann, Hofmann, Szantyr 1972:367£.).! 


(161) maxima vi certatur interea Catilina cum 


greatly he-fought meanwhile Catiline with 
nom 
expeditis in prima acie versari 


mobile-troops on first battle-line engage 
dat inf 


laborantibus succurrere integros pro 


attacked aid uninjured for 
inf nom 
saucis arcessere omnia providere 
wounded summon everything take-care-of 
inf acc inf 


multum ipse pugnare saepe hostem ferire 


much self fight often enemy strike 
nom inf acc inf 


(Sallust, Catilina 60.4) 


'He fought bravely. Meanwhile Catiline 
was engaged on the first battle-line with 
his mobile troops and aided those who 
were being attacked, summoned uninjured 
troops (to replace) the injured ones; he 
took care of everything (while) he him- 
self fought hard (and) often struck the 
enemy.' 


At first glance, it is indeed tempting to try to see 
some historical connection between the Middle Welsh 
and the Latin constructions; it remains, however, for 
further studies to determine the extent to which in- 
herited versus independent development may be argued. 


7.3 GRADUAL NATURE OF SYNTACTIC CHANGE. Of the 
languages surveyed here, the rate at which the change 
from verbal abstract to infinitive has taken place is 
remarkably varied. Hittite, the earliest of the lan- 
guages in question (midsecond millennium B.C.), rep- 
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resents a development the furthest from Proto-Indo- 
European: the infinitive is unambiguously part of 
the verbal system. Old Irish, in contrast, though 
the closest to the proto-system, is the latest attes- 
ted (c. 8th century A.D.) of these languages. The 
slowness of various developments in this category 
confirms that syntactic change is a very gradual af- 
fair. 

Such gradual change has also been documented by 
Chung (1977) for case marking shifts in Polynesian 
languages. She argues (p. 4) that 

syntactic change in progress in Pukapukan 

can be broken down into a series of discrete 

changes in syntactic rules. However, this 

change is actualized gradually, and ina 

way that cannot be described by the genera- 

tive mechanisms proposed so far...this ac- 

tualization is governed by the principle...: 

Syntactic change is actualized for sentences 

that undergo superficial rules before it is 

actualized for sentences that undergo major 

cyclic rules. 
While we see the same kind of gradual change taking 
place in infinitive complementation in Indo-European 
languages as Chung does in Polynesian case marking, 
all changes here operate on the same category of 
rules, i.e. major cyclic (equi deletion, raising). 
Superficial process do not enter the picture at all 
in the data presented, so the two levels of change 
cannot be hierarchically ordered. 

Li and Thompson (1977) have demonstrated that 
the role that multiple analysis has played in trans- 
forming the anaphoric pronoun in a topic-comment 
string such as 


NP that one NP 
(topic) (comment) 


into a copula morpheme in a subject-predicate con- 
struction: 


NP copula NP 
(subject) (predicate) 


Their analysis based on Chinese, Hebrew, Palestinian 
Arabic, Wappo, and Zway indicates that multiple 
analysis is undoubtedly a very basic mechanism in- 
volved in category shifts. The time depth provided 
by Chinese in their evidence confirms a very gradual 
actualization for this reanalysis. 
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7.4 EFFECTS OF REANALYSIS. In other Indo- 
European languages not analyzed here because of the 
fact that they have developed further morphologi- 
cally, the effects of reanalysis are striking. The in- 
finitive is totally separate from nominal paradigns. 
In these languages, the number of forms has been 
whittled down to one, except for Latin and Greek 
which mark tense and voice on the infinitive. Like 
Latin, Slavic and Baltic also have a separate form in 
*_tum called "supine", synchronically separate from 
the infinitive and confined to purpose clauses after 
verbs of motion. When the infinitives develop so far 
from nominal paradigms and so completely enter the 
verbal system, it is not at all surprising that they 
sometimes do acquire tense/voice marking just like 
any other verb form. Though most Indo-European lan- 
guages do not go this far, the oblique case marking 
has generally become so disassociated from any para- 
digm that these former oblique abstracts are capable, 
paradoxically enough, of reentering the nominal sys- 
tem. This is commonly effected in Classical Greek by 
using the neuter definite article plus infinitive, 
e.g. tò paideüein ‘education’ (lit. 'the' + 'to edu- 
cate'). Latin, which has no definite article, simply 
places the infinitive in subject position, as in the 
phrase erräre humanum est. In Medieval Latin, the 
infinitive itself even comes to be inflected, e.g. 
acc licerem (example from Leumann, Hofmann, Szantyr 
1972:343). The infinitive can then be used 
throughout the nominal paradigm as was the original 
nominal verbal abstract, thus completing a full cycle 
of noun-to-infinitive-to-noun. 


NOTES 


Chapter 1 


1. Meillet (1925:125f.) saw a morphological and semantic 
difference between the -tu-, -ti-, and root type verbal ab- 
stracts; this, however, seems to have no bearing on the syntax 
of the infinitive and will consequently not be discussed here. 


2. Insler (1975:47) translated this as an instrumental 
noun phrase. 


3. Same as 2., but with n-extension. 
4. /l/ is dissimilated to /r/ if the root contains /1/. 


5. A graphic w/m alternation yields the alternative 
spelling -manzi; see Kronnasser 1962:81f. 


6. The following ablauting verbs appear in infinitive form: 
ed- 'eat', ep- 'take', eku- 'drink', kuen- 'kill', huek- 'vow', 
däi- 'set', pat- 'give', dā- 'take'. -anna has spread to the 
following nonablauting roots, some of which have both infini- 
tive endings: wak- 'bite', hark- 'slay', tiya- 'go', tuhs- 
'cut', unmwai- 'decorate', han- 'draw (water)' (Kammenhuber 
1954:47£f.). 


7. Such sentences as To Love is bliss do not occur in 
languages treated here, and in fact are typical only in those 
where the infinitive has been separated from the nominal para- 
digm for so long that it no longer retains any nominal associa- 
tion (such as case marking); cf. 7.4. 


8. For a detailed discussion of clauses of this type, a 
general introduction to syntactic theory (like Akmajian and 
Heny 1975: Chapters 8, 9) may be helpful. 


Chapter 2 


1. Renou (1937a:28) used this dative object to argue in 
passing that -dhyat must have been felt to be a dative case 
ending. 


2. It is doubtful whether -as- stems may even be consi- 
dered nonproductive. Witness the facility with which they are 
employed to form derivations (Wackernagel-Debrunner 1957/II,2: 
219-35. 


3. Jeffers noted that -ti- is an exception since it is not 
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found as a genitive or accusative infinitive; my collection, 
however, has the accusatives pZitZm, Saktim as verb complements. 


4. For more detailed, recent discussions of the function 
and properties of passive, see Keenan (1975) and Langacker and 
Munro (1975). 


5. Finite passive outside of present and aorist third 
singular has no paradigms and employs middle forms suppletively. 
Hence the term medio-passive to cover both voices. 


6. This is not to be confused with pronominalization by 
deletion, a process whereby deleting an NP with an antecedent 
pronominalizes it. This appears to operate without structural 
constraints in the Rigveda. 


7. "Der dativische Infinitive steht häufig also Prädikats- 
nomen mit der Kopula...vor allem in 'passivem' Sinn, d.h. in 
einer Stellung, wo sich das Subjekt des Satzes der Bedeutung 
nach mit dem Patiens des Infinitivs deckt" (Sgall 1958:220). 


8. Exception: indicative is found once (19h) V.74.6. 


10. Exceptions: indicative (1.37.15c), aorist (VII.77.lc), 
imperfect (V.30.15c, V.52.12d). 


11. This contrasts with the Latin "historical infinitive" 
which replaces a finite verb in conjunct sentences when the 
tense/mood are established by a preceding finite verb (Leumann, 
Hofmann, Szantfr 1972/11:367). The Rigveda does, however, have 
a few cases where a finite sentence is conjoined to one with 
predicate infinitive:  IV.58.5, VI.46.11, IX.86.42, X.143.3. 


12. Delbrück limited his discussion to -taväl and -e 
classes. 


13. Geldner (1951: ad loc.) translated as a purpose clause. 


14. A few exceptions are found where subject may be in- 
ferred from a preceding clause: IV.2.18, I.37.15, IX.86.42. 


15. (26), for example, is translated under such an inter- 
pretation as: 'May I praise Agni...' (26a), ‘May I invoke your 
chariot...' (26b). 


16. For head noun position in finite relative clauses, see 
Delbrück (1871:33f.) and Lehmann (1974:61f.). 


17. In a few clauses equi deletion does not operate for 
stylistic reasons: tarisani 1V.37.7, istäye 1.113.5,6, utáye 
VIII.21.9, pitäye 1.16.3, pra-yái X.104.3, täräya VIII.96.1, 
mádaya IX.109.20. 


18. In one passage (VIII.17.15), the genitive object se- 
lection of pĝ- 'drink' allows the subject to appear in the ac- 
cusative case. 


19. Oldenberg (1909:212) translated this passage as a rel- 
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ative clause. However, to obtain this reading, he assumed 
that the entire relative clause except subordinating marker is 
deleted, translating the sentence as: "Und (uns mögen helfen) 
jene beiden Göttinnen...Morgenröte und Nacht, der beweglichen 
(Wesen) Erregerinnen: was (dazu führt), euch beide, (Himmel 
und) Erde, mit neuem Wort zu preisen, und des feststehenden 
dreifachkräftige Lebenskraft zu unterbreiten.' [relative clause 
in italics, D.D.] 


20. Geldner (1951: ad loc.) and Renou (1956f./5:11) treat- 
ed väcah (acc) as instrumental. 


21. Following Renou (1956£./13:105). 


Chapter 3 


l. Insler took as 'find'; the roots of 'know' and 'find' 
are homophonous. 


2. Following Benveniste (1935a:67); Insler (1975:56), on 
the other hand, analyzed it as a "jussive infinitive": ‘Let 
these things be given by us to thee' by taking 9hm@ as an in- 
strumental pronoun ('by us'). 


3. I interpret this passage contra Benveniste (1935a:62) 
and Insler (1975:45) who translated änhämä as the main clause 
predicate and the infinitive darayo as purposive: "Let 
us be thy messengers in order to hold back those who are hos- 
tile to you.’ 


4. Following Benveniste (1935a:65) rather than Insler 
(1975:39) who translated as ‘when thou didst grant the way to 
her to go either (to him who) shall act as pastor or (to him) 
who shall not be pastor (for her).' Insler (p. 184) took 
västryät as 3 sg subjn from the denominative verb *västryaiti 
which functions as the antithesis to the following relative 
clause. 


5. But cf. Insler's different translation (1975:95): 'How- 
ever, it has been fated for this world, Wise One, that the 
truth is to be saved for its (good) preference.' 


6. I follow the expansion of Insler (p. 71) here. 


7. Insler (p. 131) took instead (contra Benveniste 1935a: 
70) as a corruption for an instrumental noun *vacafhyä 'elo- 
quence'. 


8. Insler (p. 49, 209) treated as a passive predicate in- 
finitive in direct discourse ('...since they have begun 
(visanta) ...to say, "The cow is to be killed"...') by analyzing 
*mpaot as an infinitive (< *mruvdt) dependent on a preceding 
finite verb. 
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Chapter 4 


l. For a comparison with other Indo-European constructions 
of the same function, see Miller 1974:231. 


2. For English, see Rosenbaum 1967. 


3. For the definitive list of Rigvedic infinitive occur- 
rences and all their syntactic features, see Disterheft 1977: 
Appendix. 


4. Full middle has recently been defined by Barber (1971: 
21) as "Subject does action to someone or something else, in 
such a way as to affect self also." 


5. The Indo-European periphrastic passive (participle with 
copula) is not syntactically parallel to the Vedic passive 
predicate infinitive. In the former, the usual person, number, 
and case agreement obtains between subject and participle; the 
predicate infinitive and its subject have no such agreement. 


6. Hoffmann labeled this "the injunctive in general cir- 
cumstances" to differentiate it from prohibitive use; it is al- 
so to be distinguished from use in conjunct sentences, for 
which see Kiparsky 1968. 


7. Aspect, however, is indicated according to verbal stem 
used: present stem = imperfective, aorist stem = perfective. 


,8- Following Geldner's translation (1951: ad loc.) of 
maksi as ‘die Unerschrockene'. 


9. -sani has two exceptional appearances in purpose 
clauses:  tartsáni IV.37.7, $üsüni x.93.1. 


10. daváne is always analyzed and translated as an infini- 
tive (Ludwig 1871:41, Brunnhofer 1881:345, Sgall 1958:214, 
Geldner 1951: ad loc.). 


11. Early analyses (Ludwig 1871:30, Brunnhofer 1881:345) 
cited this form as infinitive; Sgall (1958:213) thought it am- 
biguous while Geldner (1951: ad loc.) translated it as a noun. 


12. Opinions vary regarding subject: some (Ludwig 1871: 
57f., Brunnhofer 1881:337-50) took all as infinitives while 
Delbrück (1869:96) accepted only (78a) (78d) as infinitives; 
Geldner translated all as nouns. 


13. Ludwig (1871:59) and Brunnhofer (1881:336) analyzed 
all verbal abstracts in (79) as infinitives, while Hopkins 
(1907:368) and Renou (1956£./15:82) took them as nominal. 


14. Mostscholars have accepted the infinitival status of 
vipfecham (Ludwig 1871:53, Delbrück 1888:417, Wolff 1907:73, 
Renou 1923:386). Renou, however, translated the infinitive as 
transitive with object pronominalized by deletion: 'je vais 
vers ceux qui savant (pour) les interroger.' Gaedicke (1880: 
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167) and Sgall (1958:166), however, take this as nominal. Paul 
Thieme (personal communication) likewise would interpret 
vipfecham as a substantival accusative of goal after a verb of 
motion: "I approach the wise ones (and) the inquiry.’ 


15. Others (Ludwig 1871:53, Brunnhofer 1881:334, Bergaigne 
1878/I:113, Wolff 1907:82), however, took this as infinitival; 
here I follow Geldner (1951: ad loc.). 


16. Benveniste (1935a:71) cited Y 31.2a urvané ‘to choose’ 
as an infinitive complementing a noun; I have discarded it, 
however, on the basis of Insler's (1975:37) analysis as dative 
of the noun urvan- 'soul'. 


Chapter 5 


l. In my glosses of the data given below, I will only 
translate the meaning of the verbal root--as in this case-- 
'carry'!'. This avoids problems of English nominalizations, for 
example, 'save' versus 'salvation'. 


2. N- indicates nasalization of the initial segment of the 
following word within the same phrase (Thurneysen 1946:147). 


3. A related use has genitive verbal noun with the "sub- 
stantive verb" as in nitat torbt (Wb 11 b 17a) 'they were not 
of profit' (see Vendryes 1919:331). For comparisons to the 
Rigveda see Vendryes 1910:249. 


4. Because no complete description of verbal noun syntax 
has been made, a perusal of Gagnepain 1963: Part I will give a 
survey of other nominal constructions. 


5. The source for my data is for the most part Gagnepain's 
(1963) collection; a few additions have been made, especially 
from Thurneysen's (1946) description. 


6. Gagnepain (1963:79-84) divided the verbs to which accu- 
sative verbal nouns are embedded into three types (based upon 
semantics). Since there are no syntactic differences in the 
Clauses embedded to verbs of these various semantic classes, I 
see no reason for separating them this way.  Gagnepain addi- 
tionally did not separate verbal nouns which are unambiguously 
embedded complement clauses from those which are object NPs of 
the finite verb, as I have done here. I will discuss further 
(5.4) those cases which are indeterminate. 


7. See note 6. 


8. The finite verb derscaintd 'surpasses' regularly takes 
de 'from' + NP to express person surpassed (RIA/D:43); this NP 
cannot, therefore, be agentive do + pronoun. 


9. See note 6. 
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10. See, for instance, my discussion of Avestan (3.6.3) 
and, for a more general description of English in generative 
terms, Akmajian and Heny 1975: Chapter 2. 


ll. It is interesting to note that sentences of the same 
type but with accusative noun instead of accusative verbal noun 
(type: We ask you (prep phrase) something (acc).) are common 
only in Middle Irish. What consequences this may have for the 
theory of infinitive/verbal noun development will not be con- 
Sidered here. 


12. Following Gagnepain (1963:83): 'il ne demanda pas à 
Dieu de punir Säul pour les maux'; Stokes and Strachan (1901: 
ad ioc.) translated as '...that he did not pray to God for ven- 
geance on Saul for the evil...' 


13. My translation differs slightly from Stokes and Stra- 
chan (1903:328.35): 'since she herself was not permitted by God 
to go.' 


14. Stokes and Strachan (1901: ad loc.) translated 'be- 
cause they do not see Christ do like deeds at the present...', 
i.e. same type as (139). 


15. For the collection, see Williams 1954:129. 


16. Following the expansion by Stokes and Strachan 1901: 
499. 


17. Glosses Latin qui faeit angelos suos spiritus (Paul, 
Hebrews I:7). 


18. Instead of dative gabáil (Stokes and Strachan 1901: 
668). 


19. Glosses Latin ut nosmet ipsos formam daremus uobis ad 
emidandos nos (Paul, II Thess. III:9). 


20. Glosses Latin Zn quo omnis aedificatio constructa 
crescit in templum sanctum Domino (Paul, Eph. 11:21). 


21. Glosses Latin propria habitatione donasti (Psalms 67: 
18). 


22. For a discussion of agent phrases in Old Irish, see 
Gagnapain 1963:17f. 


23. Glosses Latin in te recumbit expectatio mea (Psalms 70: 
9). 

24. Thurneysen (1946:445) used this to argue that this 
clause type alone approximates infinitival use in other lan- 
guages. 

25. My description does not differ from those of Fraser 
(1912:216f.) and O'Rahilly (1941:262-5). 


26. Stokes and Strachan (1901: ad loc.) took neuter grad 
as accusative:  'or is it proper to confer a bishop's rank upon 
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them.' This is an impossible analysis since the NP which ap- 
pears in the slot filled by grad is always nominative. 


27. See note 24. 


Chapter 6 


1. For a detailed description and discussion of hetero- 
clites see Benveniste 1935b: Chapters 1, 6). 


2. For ease of reproduction, the Hittite segments usually 
transliterated as (S)(h) will appear here as (s)(h) since they 
are not contrastive to any other segments that are transliter- 
ated without the diacritics; however, since Sumerian and Akka- 
dian have a (s) : (š) anda (h) : (h) contrast, this will be 
reflected in the Sumerograms (capitals) and Akkadograms (italic 
capitals). 


3. His discussion of modal or predicate noun plus 
-(u)wanzi/-anna (Type 6, p. 46.) is exceptional in that it de- 
tails the exact relationship of the verb or predicate noun to 
the supine/infinitive. 


4. Götze was followed by Friedrich in his grammar (1960: 
144). 


5. For details and discussion of its Indo-European origins 
see Watkins 1963:12f. 


6. See note 2. 


7. Pronominalization by deletion is not limited to subor- 
dinate clauses; this process may also apply to two contiguous 
finite sentences, such as nu hastai ISTU Lappa KU. BABBAR 
daskanzi ANA I DUG.GA huppar KÜ.BABBAR anda zikanzi (KUB XXX 15 
I 3-5) 'They take the bones with a silver lappa (and) they lay 
(them) in the good oil in the silver bowl.' 


Chapter 7 


1. See Hofmann 1960 for a discussion of participle used as 
main clause predicate in Old Lithuanian, Old Russian, and Goth- 
ic; while Hofmann's data is of interest, his conclusions do not 
seem plausible. 


2. For a detailed discussion of various typesof reanalysis 
and their effects on Uto-Aztecan, see Langacker 1977. 


AUC 
BB 
BSL 
BSOAS 
Celt 
FL 
IF 
JAOS 
JCS 
JIES 
KZ 
Lg 
MIO 


MSL 
MSS 
RC 
RM 
TAPA 
TPhS 
ZCP 
ZDMG 
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